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PARTY. 
W HAT is meant by charging a man with 
falsity to his party? Has “party” any 
ghtful claims upen the duty or service of 
iny citizen? These are questions which are 
of especial interest at this moment, when 
there is a general feeling that party lines are 
becoming obscure, and when the mere party 
uppeal is supposed to be almost powerless, 
A political party is nothing but a voluntary 
association to promote a certain policy in 
vernment. Every man who favors the 
wlicy becomes one of the party, sustaining 
candidates, and helping to pay the nec- 
essary expenses of elections. But the party 
has no other existence than this wholly 
voluntary co-operation, and can not possi- 
bly have any kind of claim upon any cit- 
izven. At every moment and upon every 
measure the voter alone is the judge of the 
party, because, as it is a mere convenience, a 
political machine, he alone knows whether 
t will serve his purpose. What is called 
“ratting,” or desertion of a party, is a term 
»f dishonor, because it is applied to what is 
believed to be a selfish and unprincipled 
change in party co-operation. When JOHN 
Quincy ADAMS was appointed by Mr. JEF- 
FERSON minister to Russia in 1211, it was 
called the reward of ratting, because his 
desertion of the old Federal party was be- 
lieved by his opponents to be a selfish cal- 
culation. Rats desert a sinking ship, and 
he was supposed to thimk that his old party 
was doomed. 

This use of a voluntary organization as a 
convenience is the original relation of the 
citizen toa party. But as government ina 
free country can be earried on only by party, 
and as men do not act in politics simply and 
passionlessly, the actual fact of parties and 
party relations becomes very different. Thus 
a man is forced to a constant alternative. 
Ile often sees that the public policy which 
he thinks best is advocated by those who 
advecate many measures which he disap- 

Yet he must use the machine as 
itis. If he is a free-trader, for instance, he 
sees that the free-trade candidate is also a 
liquor prohibitionist, and he must decide 
which of the two questions is at the mo- 
ment of more importance. The same diffi- 
culty often confronts him in the character 
of the candidates, and he must decide wheth- 
er he will vote for a free-trader who may 
sometimes take a glass of wine rather than 
for a “ teetotal” protectionist. 

Practically this question will be settled 
by his conviction of the pressing dangers 
of the situation. Thus in 1864 the question 
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proves. 


of the Presidential election was really that 
of the suecess of the rebellion, and every 
man of sense knew it to be so. A truly pa- 


triotie citizen, therefore, could not hesitate. 
Ile might have been a protectionist, and Mr. 
LINCOLN a free-trader; or a prohibitionist, 
ind Mr. LINcoLN opposed to all sumptuary 
laws; or hostile to all national subsidies, 
vid “Mr. Lincoin in favor of them; or a 
hard money man, and Mr. LINCOLN an advo- 
cate of a paper currency; but all the differ- 
ences would have seemed to him to disap- 
pear in the fact that Mr. LINCOLN represent- 
ed the maintenance of the government and 
the Union, which was the paramount issue, 
and he would have sustained his re-election 
with zealous earnestness. It is plain that 
the same man under other circumstances 
might have opposed Mr. LINCOLN’s election 
quite as warmly, and to have reproached 
lim with recreancy to the party would have 

en langhable. For to cay that a party 
has any claim upon the citizen is to say that 

multitude of men whose action has in 
certain instances and under certain circum- 
stances been supported by an individual 


will always favor a policy, propose meas- | 











ures, and nominate candidates that he ap- 
proves. 

But another fact to be noted is that in a 
country governed by parties, one of them 
generally represents an intelligent and pro- 
gressive policy, and another, under various 
pretexts, the opposition. The spirit which 
curbed the royal power and defended pop- 
ular liberty, and that which worshiped 
CHARLES STUART as a blessed martyr and 
regarded CROMWELL as a bloody regicide, 
are still evident, under changed forms, in 
English parties. In this country it is ob- 
servable that the Republican party has been 
always strongest in the more intelligent, 
moral, and industrial States, and the Demo- 
cratic party has been strongest wherever 
the influences and consequences of slavery 
were most apparent. Those, however, who 
think that this fact of itself will preserve 
the dominance of the Republican party, 
whatever policy it may, in the usual and 
recognized methods, adopt, deceive them- 
selves. A party, as we have said, is a con- 
venience, a machine, but it must be used 
according to its own laws. It is not a ma- 
chine like a steam-engine, which will now 
cut iron and now grind grain, nor like a 
pail, which now holds wine and now water. 
A party which will abolish slavery can not 
for that reason be counted upon to prohibit 
the sale of ardent spirits, any more than the 
fact of emancipation by the party can be 
urged as a reason for supporting its nomina- 
tion of unfit candidates. 

These are very simple truths, but they 
may profitably be meditated at this time, 
when success at the polls will be the reward 
of those who most truly estimate the real 
interest and purpose of the country. 





PROBABILITIES. 


Tue Tennessee branch of the “hard mon- 
ey” Democracy has joined that of Indiana in 
demanding that the bonds of the govern- 
ment shall be paid in promises to pay. The 
Maine branch has resolved, it will be re- 
membered, that a paper currency is one of 
the most afflicting evils possible. Now, if 
the financial question be one of the most 
vital interests of the country, it is plain that 
the Democratic party holds no common 
opinion, and advocates no policy upon the 
subject. It is true that the Republican 
party is equally divided, but then it does 
not call itself a hard money party, and none 
of its papers on either side of the question 
try to excommunicate the brethren upon 
the other. The actual position of both par- 
ties upon this subject is truly expressed 
in the Congressional Republican address: 








“Neither party, as such, yet sees clearly the 
right way,” It is mere folly for any parti- 
san to claim that his party is a hard money 
party, since the presses and conventions of 
both radically differ. The only guide for 
those who regard the financial question as 
the most important of all is the probable 
tendency of the parties. , 

The debt was incurred for a war which 
grew out of the policy of the Democratic 
party as the friend of slavery and of State 
sovereignty, yet a war to which the party, 
as such, was opposed. From the moment 
that the war ended the demand that the 
public faith should be dishonored has been 
made only in Democratic conventions. And 
such is the force of that feeling that, if the 
next Congress should be Democratic, there 
would be a very much more serious appre- 
hension of mischievous financial legislation 
and declaration than if it should be Repub- 
lican. The long servility of the party to 
slavery, the constant self-sophistication of 
its better members, and the insolent domi- 
nation of what Mr.SUMNER called the slave- 
mongering element, have given to it a loose 
morality which properly begets apprehen- 
sion. A party which has been for two gen- 
erations justifying wrong and oppression, 
and insisting with JouN RUTLEDGE in the 
Constitutional Convention of ’87 that “re- 
ligion and humanity have nothing to do 
with the question” of slavery, can not be- 
come the safe depository of power in a free 
country merely because, against its will 
and efforts, slavery has been abolished, and 
when, for the proper establishment of the 
new order, a profound sense of justice and 
essential honesty are indispensable. 

At this time, therefore, when by common 
consent t..e moral qualities of character and 
action should be peculiarly considered, the 
traditional spirit and natural tendency of 
the Democratic party can not be safely dis- 
regarded. There are three classes of ques- 
tions which are now of paramount interest 
to the country. They are the financial ques- 
tions, those arising under the new amend- 
ments, and those of general and special re- 
form, such, for instance, as temperance and 
the civil service. Assuming the honesty 
and ability of candidates—for no man is 
justified in voting for dishonest and incom- 
petent persons—it is clear that they will act, 
as they will be elected, not as individuals, 
but, within reasonable limits, as members of 





parties; that is to say, they will be Repub- 
licans or Democrats. Now to which party, 
as such, and fully conceding that a man is 
not to sink himself in the partisan—to which 
party may the qvestions of finance, of the 
amendments, and of political reform be more 
safely intrusted? Can it be that which con- 
tains the great mass of those who favor vir- 
tual repudiation, who are bitterly hostile to 
equal rights and to the settlements of the 
war, who compose “the liquor interest,” 
who have furnished none of the active 
friends of civil service reform ? 

It is not enough that candidates be hon- 
est. The voter must be sure that the hon- 
esty will tell for the policy which he favors, 
not that which seems to him harmful. Thus 
if Mr. TILDEN should be nominated by the 
Democrats as Governor of New York, their 
candidate would be both upright and able. 
But the prestige of his election would aid 
powerfully the transfer of the national ad- 
ministration to the Democratic party, of 
which he is a loyal member. That would 
be a grave national disaster. And as Mr. 
TILDEN would be opposed undoubtedly by 
Governor Drx, his honesty would be no.rea- 
son for thinking that it would be a matter 
of indifference whichmight be elected. The 
Evening Post lately said that it would not be 
a serious misfortune if Mr, STEARNS, a Dem- 
ocrat, were elected to the House in the 
place of Mr. Dawes in the western district 
of Massachusetts, because he is an honest 
and clever man. But it seems to us rather 
serious that Massachusetts should cast a 
vote against the Civil Rights Bill, as she 
would if Mr. STEARNS should be elected. It 
is important to observe that while party 
ties are very much relaxed, party organiza- 
tions continue, and as the membership of 
parties has not materially changed, their 
general spirit and tendency remain. 





DIPPING WATER IN SIEVES. 


THERE have been various amusing efforts 
to “improve” the lamentable Brooklyn 
trouble. Among them is the attempt to 
hold what is called radicalism, or, more pre- 
cisely, Republicanism, responsible forit. The 
fact that the persons chiefly concerned were 
of the same political views seems to have 
been considered a reason for supposing that 
all the most repulsive aspects of the case 
were due to a hearty approval of the new 
amendments to the Constitution. The logic 
of this reasoning is as admirable as that 
which would formerly have deduced the 
private immorality of Democrats from the 
fact that the Democratic: party sustained 
slavery, which was the nursery of licentious- 
ness. It is curious as an illustration of 
party spirit run mad. “This,” says the 
critic, in substance—“this is the natural 
fruit of the party of ‘moral ideas.’” We 
should expect to hear the same critic re- 
mark that a total abstinence orator who 
should be caught intoxicated proved the 
folly of temperance and the natural conse- 
quence of exhortations to moderation. 

Another and similar absurdity is the harm 
which the story is supposed to have done to 
religion. It has concerned a religious teach- 
er and society, and therefore, although the 
preacher is innocent, religion has suffered. 
Has it? How has it suffered? Did phi- 
lanthropy suffer, or was humanity brought 
to shame, because of the portrait of Mrs. 
Jellaby or of Mr. Honeythunder? Did tem- 
perance suffer because of the story of Stig- 
gins, or the golden rule because of Chad- 
band? Even if the Brooklyn tale had been 
universally believed as it was told, there 
would have been a painful surprise and a 
general sorrow among all honorable men, 
but there would have been only a renewed 
impression of human weakness, not a loss 
of faith in human character. If that faith 
can survive the lessons of history, the end- 
less tales of public wrong and of private in- 
famy, it will not succumb to any fresh illus- 
tration of weakness. When WasHINGTON 
heard of ARNOLD’s treason he exclaimed, 
“Who can be trusted now?” It was an ex- 
pression of bitter disappointment. But it 
was no more. WASHINGTON did not trust 
GREENE any the less because of ARNOLD’s 
treachery. 

Those who say that every fresh proof of 
weakness destroys faith in strength have no 
faith in strength, and never had. They sine 
cerely believe in universal weakness, and 
accept every fresh proof as a thing of 
course. The Benicia Boy turned out to be 
“soft,” and he died young and exhausted. 
Does any body hold that he disproved the 
excellence or the possibility of a robust mus- 
cular system? There is always in society a 
large element of incredulity of high char- 
acter and motive, and a predisposition to 
think meanly of men. Oddly enough, this 
mingled incredulity and contempt calls it- 
self knowledge of the world, But it is so 
only in the sense that May-fair, or a little 
circle of people called “society,” is the 
world ; and then it amounts merely to say- 
ing that vain and shallow people are trivial, 





and that those who do not respect them. 
selves have no self-respect. Faith in char- 
acter, trust in the truth, and the power of 
conscience are not disturbed by any revela- 
tions of folly or falsehood. There is no 
guide of life so sure and steadfast and prac- 
tical as the faith that 
“Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 


But though the whole world turns to coal 
Then chiefly lives.” 4 





THE POLITICAL MARKET. 


Tue “ Liberal Republican” electors are in 
demand. They have been invited to send 
delegates to the New York Democratic Con- 
vention on the 16th of September, and an 
address has been issued to them—and in 
very lofty language, too—summoning them 
to a Convention of their own on the 9th of 
September. Who are “Liberal Republic- 
ans,” and what do they wish? They are 
gentlemen whose leaders are known as pe- 
riodically resolved upon the public service, 
who, finding that they would not be ap- 
pointed to office by a Republican Adminis- 
tration, called aloud for reform. The noble 
language in which reform in this particular 
is demanded is remarkable. It informs us, 
among many inspiring truths, that the peo- 
ple are breaking loose from party bonds in 
order to form a party “to estimate correctly 
the false professions by which party corrup- 
tion insidiously saps the public welfare.” 
This is certainly a fine use of language, and 
if any body of politicians can teach us to 
estimate correctly the value of false pro- 
fessions it is the leaders of the Liberal Re- 
publicans. They will undoubtedly give us 
a striking lesson upon the sulbject at Albany. 

Being duly assembled, they will, in the im- 
posing language of their call, “ insist upon an 
honest civil service, now flouted and crush- 
ed, and brand as infamous the politicians’ 
rule that to the victor belong the spoils.” 
Having thus demanded reform in the dis- 
tinct hearing of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, they will pause and await the 
result. If on the 16th of September the 
Democratic Convention shall show a just 
disposition toward reform by consenting to 
divide the spoils, the Liberals will gladly 
hail the return of an honest civil service 
and the restoration of “the dearest rights 
of the citizen.” But should the Democracy 
show themselves a “selfish and hostile fac- 
tion” by refusing this reform, the Liberals 
will turn their voices and eyes toward the 
Republicans on the 23d. Should the worthy 
merchante be unable to make a satisfactory 
bargain for reform in the Republican mar- 
ket, they will study each ticket to ascertain 
the strongest candidates. Those they will 
nominate to show their strength, in order 
that they may retain some capital for a bet- 
ter trade next year, and to secure another 
chance to teach us all “to estimate correct- 
ly the false professions by which party cor- 
ruption insidiously saps the public welfare.” 





THE TABLES TURNING. 


IN a late number of Punch the chief pic- 
ture is called “A Real Conservative Reviv- 
al.” It represents Prime Minister Dis- 
RAELI standing at the head of a dining-ta- 
ble, while Mr. Punch, the butler, with an 
ineffable air of superb contempt, is remov- 
ing the cover from a huge dish containing 
two small fish and a half. Mr. DisRar.i 
says, “ We have little or no fish, gentlemen ; 
but at least we have revived that great and 
conservative institution, the ministerial fish 
dinner.” The picture is a satire upon the 
Tory promise and performance. The fish are 
the chief measures of the session: those in 
regard to the public-houses and factories, 
and the incomplete act for endowed schools, 
which is the half fish. The truth is that 
Mr. DisRaELI has shown during this session 
that “smartness” which gives all men who 
are in earnest the impression that he is a 
shifty trickster; but he has not strength- 
ened the conviction that he is a serious 
statesman. It is, indeed, curious that the 
most important measure of the session, the 
one which not only occasioned the ablest 
debate for many years, but which has prob- 
ably displaced Mr. GLADSTONE as the future 
leader of the Liberal party, which has stirred 
England more than any recent question, 
and is undoubtedly but the beginning of 
an agitation which may practically recon- 
struct parties, was not a government meas- 
ure, but on the contrary was one upon which 
the members of the cabinet were divided, 
and which will probably lead to the retire- 
ment of one or more of the ministers. 

This measure is the Public Worship Bill. 
It was a simple law enough in appearance, 
inasmuch as it was mainly a simplifying of 
the procedure against ritualistic clergymen 
in the English Church. In Mr. DisRA£ELI’s 
phrase, it was a bill to put down ritualism. 
The chief significance of the bill, however, 
is not its relation to ritualism, or any cere- 
monial aspect whatever, but in its scope. It 
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is really a reversal of the spirit of the ec- 
clesiastical policy of the Church of England 
for the last forty years. During all that 
time the policy has been conservative; that 
is to say, it has favored widening, or, in the 
true sense, catholicizing the Church as much 
as possible, retaining within the fold all 
those who by the most liberal interpreta- 
tion could be retained, and this even to the 
degree of making the clerical subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles as general and 
vague as was at alltolerable. But the new 
bill reveals a new policy. It is one of re- 
striction. Jt narrows instead of enlarging. 
It excludes a certain body, and consequent- 
ly, alarming all who fear that for any rea- 
son they may hereafter be excluded, draws 
closer together in tacit opposition those who 
would not otherwise especially sympathize. 
They come together, as Dr, Pusry said in a 
letter to the Times, like a scattered herd 
menaced by a common danger. For the 
logic of the bill, as Mr. Lowe stated, goes 
beyond vestments to doctrines. And Mr. 
Grant Durr said, what is reall the start- 
ling truth and key of the position, that it 
is the beginning of disestablishment. For 
the narrowing and excluding policy inevita- 
bly multiplies and combines all the oppo- 
nents of the Church, which is already torn 
with intestine feuds and exposed to immense 
and deepening skepticism, and leads straight 
to a party of disestablishment. 

Viewed logically and in its ultimate re- 
sults this Tory measure, ostensibly in the in- 
terest of the Establishment, is thus seen to 
be essentially revolutionary, while Mr. Dis- 
RAELI in supporting it is really a radical 
chief, and Mr. GLADSTONE in opposing it is 
a conservative leader. Those who think 
that Mr. GLADSTONE has made a fatal mis- 
take and has lost position may, upon fur- 
ther reflection, perceive that in the agita- 
tion which can not fail to follow the action 
of Parliament upon this subject he stands as 
the champion of the Church Establishment, 
whose existence the agitation arising from 
the bill will threaten. And the champion of 
the Church of England as established, when 
he has the character, the consummate ability, 
and the experience of Mr. GLADSTONE, is not 
a man who has ceased to be a leader. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE differs from Mr. DISRAELIin being 
not only an earnest, butareligiousman. He 
sees, What Mr. DISRAELI can not, that while 
the ritualists are fond of Roman robes and 
practices, they are yet a powerful bulwark 
of the English Church against doubt and 
what is called irreligion. To alienate them 
is to remove that bulwark without erecting 
any thing in its place. And this new move- 
ment in English politics will undoubtedly 
show, like all political movements, that the 
man of convictions and ability is the real 
master of the situation. ' 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


At the late meeting of the American Ed- 
ucational Association in Detroit, President 
Wuite, of Cornell, read a paper in favor of 
the foundation of a national university. 
His sagacity and accbmplishments, his great 
knowledge and experience, give peculiar 
weight to all that he says upon this subject, 
in which he is warmly interested. And 
without agreeing with his view, or thinking 
the project either good or feasible, we cor- 
dially sympathize with many of bis criti- 
cisms upon existing institutions. The sec- 
tarian character and the scant resources of 
most of the colleges compel them to be rec- 
reant to the higher purposes of a university. 
Neither the highest standard of scholarship, 
nor a spirit of intellectual freedom, nor ade- 
quate equipment of any kind is possible to a 
school which depends upon the fees of pupils 
or theological whimsies. One absurd conse- 
quence of such foundations is a vast multi- 
tude of poor colleges, without proper libra- 
ries or apparatus or teachers; here, as Mr. 
WuiTtTeE remarks, a worthy Presbyterian giv- 
ing an observatory to one college, and there 
a Baptist giving a telescope to another, but 
observatory and telescope separated by an 
impassable theological gulf, and neither the 
one nor the other being what the college most 
needs. 

In the State of New York there are about 
twenty-five colleges, and in all of them there 
are faithful teachers and pupils most ear- 
nestly striving for knowledge. Yet one of 
the most accomplished academy teachers in 
the State said a few years since that he was 
prouder of the one boy that he fitted for 
Harvard or Yale than of all that he entered 
in New York colleges. «And why? Simply 
because the scholarly standard of those two 
institutions was higher than that of smaller 
colleges. Yale, indeed, is sectarian, despite 
the disclaimer of Dr. M‘CosH. For while it 
is true, as he said, that no pupil upon enter- 
ing is asked his religious faith, and while 
the classics taught are not Calvinistic, nor 
the mathematics of the Methodist persua- 
sion, the president, as we are informed, and 
the professors, or some of them, must be cler- 
gymen of a particular Church. But the re- 
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nown which Yale has acquired notwithstand- 
ing such disadvantages, the force of tradition 
in sending a youth to the college of his father 
and grandfather, the prosperity which results 
from such influences, and the educational re- 
sources of every kind which thus become pos- 
sible, have made Yale, as similar causes have 
made Harvard, more and more of a univérsi- 
ty. But both of them have become what 
they are despite the theological and secta- 
rian character which they may have had, 
and they become satisfactory schools in the 
degree that sectarian stringency is relaxed. 

Mr. WHITE would have a university es- 
tablished by the government no more secta- 
rian than the National Observatory, amply 
endowed, and filled with masters in all liter- 
ature, science, and art. But the movements 
that have been made in Congress show the 
impracticability of such a scheme, while the 
actual existence of a few really good col- 
leges invites their eulargement and devel- 
opment as the better practical plan. Mr. 
CREERY, superintendent of the Baltimore 
schools, stated at the meeting in Detroit 
that the gift of Mr. Joun Hopkrns for a uni- 
versity in Maryland amounts at this time to 
eight millions of dollars. This sum would 
be eight times as valuable had it been given 
to one of four institutions, Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, or Michigan. And Mr. WuiTEe 
would doubtless say that this dispersion and 
waste of force and a sectarian bias must nat- 
urally follow dependence upon individual 
effort. There is such a danger, but his own 
Cornell is a noble proof that the sectarian 
taint is not inevitable, while the evils of 4 
government scheme are evident. The views 
urged by President Exior of Harvard at the 
educational meeting last year still seem to 
us an unanswered argument against a na- 
tional university. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XXVII. 


M. De Brocutr, who recently failed so sig- 
nally in restoring the Bourson dynasty, belongs 
to a highly respectable class of French politi- 
cians. He was born in 1821. His father was 
that Duc de Broglie who as peer and minister 
under Louis Puicipre was a profound admirer 
of the British Constitution, and would have pro- 
vided France with a close copy of those institu- 
tions of which the people of England have long 
grown weary. His mother was the daughter of 
Madame De Sraiiit, His grandfather, Prince 
Victor bE BroGits, perished by the guillotine. 
The present Duc, then Prince ALBERT DE Brog- 
LI, began in his youth a literary career. Although 
the heir to a large estate, and surrounded by all 
the temptations of Parisian society, he wrote as 
laboriously for the liberal journals as if he had 
found his appropriate occupation. He had been 
educated by his excellent father and his gifted 
mother with a precision and regularity that have 
received the high commendation of Gutzor. 
Something of the literary fluency of De Star 
had descended to her grandson. But in one 
trait he had wandered from the school of the 
Neckers. He was a rigid and docile Roman 
Catholic. He boasts in a somewhat heavy work 
which he published on the Church of the Fourth 
Century that he had submitted it to his spiritual 
advisers, and that it had received the seal of 
orthodoxy. He even committed the unusual 
error of interpolating the jiliogue in the Nicene 
Creed. But in all political matters he was strict- 
ly honest. Like his father, he was a blind wor- 
shiper of English institutions. Peers seemed to 
De Broetiz the natural pillars of the state. 
The people he would never trust; and in his 
recent scheme for the government of France a 
House of Lords was to be formed at once, of 
which cardinals should always be members. 
The Protestant Church was wholly overlooked. 
Yet through all the imperial period, while he 
lived shut out from those political employments 
for which he had been so sedulously trained, 
young De Broa. resisted all the temptations 
of the ‘Tuileries. He was surrounded by spies 
and polite government officials on his ancestral 
estate in the department of Eure; it was whis- 
pered to him that he might be senator, minister, 
plenipotentiary, any thing, if he would yield to 
the seductions of Cesarism. At one moment it 
was said that he had fallen like his friend Pré- 
vost-PaRaDoL, and accepted a diplomatic ap- 
pointment, But the report was false. ‘The Duc 
de Broglie, for his father was now dead, re- 
mained faithful to his ancestral principles, and 
the spies and the tempters by whoin he was still 
surrounded continued to open the letters that 
came to the De Broouim family, as they had 
done for many years, and watched closely the 
chosen home of Orleanism, The empire fell, 
and the Duc came into the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Here the narrowness of that education 
which had been so careful yet so limited, and the 
blindness of his priestly training, became un- 
happily too conspicuous. He had evidently sub- 
mitted both his political and his historical opin- 
ions to the revision of the Church. He lost his 
honesty. He engaged in a plot to bring back 
the Boursons, and transformed an Assembly 
that had been chosen to serve the people into an 
instrumeut for subjecting them to a military 











rule, He has fallen back into obscurity, a sig- 
nal example of the fatal effect of a class and 
caste education, 

Marshal M‘Manon, born in 1808, is by nature 
and by habit a far more rigid enemy to repub- 
licanism than De Broeuiz. Irish by descent, 
and Roman Catholic by instinct, he has always 
been governed by that Celtic impulse of caste 
which values itself chiefly upon a pedigree from 
Brian Boru, and prefers the squalor, indolence, 
and brutality of the past to the more honest 
progress of the nineteenth century. In his youth 
the blue-eyed, delicate Irish boy, whose father 
was the friend of Cuaries X., had been trained 
to the most violent loyalty, intense Romanism, 
and that extreme contempt for the welfare of the 
‘lower classes” which can only be found among 
Irish politicians and Georgia planters. His 
young companions at school were all Ronans, 
Montmorencys, and Luynyes. ‘They were 
more occupied with the exploits of their ances- 
tors in slaying the infidel or massacring Hu- 
guenots than with the busy events around them. 
They hated freedom, despised a Bonapartist, and 
came out into life fit only for pilgrimages or bar- 
barous war. Young M‘Mauon chose the latter, 
He became a soldier. of fortune. He took the 
oath indifferently to every new government: 
when Cuar ces fell he followed Louis Puriiprs, 
when the Orleans king fled he swore to maintain 
the republic of Lamartive. He was not true to 
his pledge: he went over to Louis NaPo.Eon ; 
he sustained a usurper whom he probably con- 
temned, was the most unfortunate general of the 
German war, and when that massacre was end- 
ed M‘Manon again swore obedience to the re- 
public of M. Turers, and led the troops that 
forced their way into blazing Paris amidst a gen- 
eral slaughter of the “lower classes.” For a 
time he seemed the chief support of the new 
government; but some secret impulse soon won 
him away. He betrayed or abandoned Turers, 
as he had done so many rulers before; he en- 
gaged in the plot to bring back Henri V., and 
when that failed had himself declared dictator 
of the nation. What may be the key of his fu- 
ture policy may not be told, Yet M‘Maunon, 
weak, dull, brave, the fitting tool of others, re- 
morseless, unsparing, the chief foe of republican- 
ism, may be relied upon for any merciless deed 
against the liberties of France. His house is the 
favorite resort of the priests; his wife attends 
mass with the regularity of a dévote ; and the 
wrongs of the Church and the sorrows of Pivs 
IX., the circle of the Elysée no doubt trusts, 
will yet find their avenger in the hitherto un- 
lucky marshal. 

Still further in advance of M‘Manon and De 
Broeuir is M. Veutttor. One sees for sale at 
all the kiosks of the boulevards a small sheet, 





which has become famous as the Univers. It is 
purchased by the ultramontanes, and the keepers 
of the kiosks, who are sometimes republicans, 
look up curiously as one asks for the papal jour- 
nal. The Univers has long been the terror of 
Gallicanism and the advocate of the papal su- 
premacy over all lands. It waged war with all” 
who opposed the papal infallibility, and helped 
to force the doctrine upon unwilling Europe. M. 
VEUILLOT now hopes to re-animate the France 
of Louts XIV., to place on the throne a ‘‘ Chris- 
tian King,” as Henri V. is accustomed to en- 
title himself, to reduce the ‘* lower classes” to a 
perfect subjection, and let loose the French le- 
gions upon Germany. His bitter yet lucid decla- 
mation is delivered in excellent French, and with 
all the ardor of sincere conviction. He is so 
sincere or so bigoted that he wonld permit no 
one to live upon the earth who does not think as 
he does. Yet in his youth M. VeviLuor was a 
skeptic and a Bohemian. He fought three duels, 
His sharp and unsparing style recommended him 
to Tuirrs and Guizor; he became a famous 
editor of doctrinaire journals. But in 1838 
Veu11107, like Lutner, went to Rome, though 
with a very different result, and, overpowered 
and converted by the pomps and processions of 
Holy-week, returned to Paris a believer in the 
divinity of the Pope. His old friends looked 
with doubt upon the new Christian, who soon be- 
gan to assail them in fierce and constant attacks, 
and to whose Christianity mercy and tenderness 
seemed no necessary element; even the clergy 
distrusted him ; but he continued to pour forth 
religious treatises and poems amidst a storm of 
Parisian ridicule, and at last, in 1843, became 
editor of the Univers. This paper for nearly 
thirty years has preached the fiercest ultramon- 
tanism, It has been more than once suppressed, 
It revived again. M. Veuriior has become the 
terror of the moderate clergy. The mouth-piece 
and favorité of the Pope, Veurtior rules over 
papal France with the rigorofa Bernarp. He 
is the censor and superior of its clergy; and #f 
Europe is not now raging and withering under a 
new war in defense of the papal supremacy, it is 
from no want of violent appeals and fiery decla- 
mation on the part of M. VeurLvor. 

To revive the distinction of caste in France, 
to create a subject plebs and a fixed order of 
nobility, of priests and princes, is the common 
aim of all the reactionary factions ; to eradicate 
that notion of popular equality and popular sov- 
ereignty which was the single principle that guid- 
ed the American reformers of 1776 and the French 
revolutionists of 1789 is the avowed purpose of 
ultramontanes like M. Veuitior, of the mon- 


archists who labor to bring back Henri V., and 
the Bon: partists who would restore the imperial 
rule. To the ultramontanes the conception of a 
goyernment of the people is odious, and even 
impious. In their theory of politics the Pope 
is the universal despot, before whom even the 
bishove tremble, and against whose authority 
the people have no appeal. At present they are 
content with demanding that the priests shall 
have the control of every school and college in 
France, as in all other lands; that the Papal 
Church shall be endowed with a certain su- 
premacy over all the sects; that every king 
shall be a Roman Catholic, and every noble an 
obedient son of the Church. They would renew 
a prelatical caste in France, ruling over a faith- 
ful commonalty, and crush by ihe aid of the sec- 
ular arm every tendency to dissent. ‘The rights 
and liberties of the people, and every project for 
their elevation and general welfare, find no sup- 
port in the ambitious priesthood who seek only 
their own favorite aims. The three factions, 
the Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists, 
court the aid of the Church as their chief reli- 
ance in their crusade against popular sovereign- 
ty. To depress the ‘‘lower classes” and erect 
once more the shattered fabric of feudalism, De 
Broeiize and M‘Manon are as ready as M, 
Vevit.or to lay France at the feet of the Pope. 
Ultramontanism has wholly extirpated the notion 
of Gallican independence, and all the reactionary 
leaders of the French profess an abject devotion 
to Rome. The Bonapartists point to the well- 
known fact that Napotron ILI, diéd professing 
his regret that he had ever opposed the doctrine of 
the papal infallibility, ari had promised, should 
he survive and recover his empire, to take up 
arms in defense of the temporal power. They 
may suggest that Evctnie and her son have 
been trained in the strictest school of the Jes- 
uitsand Vevittot. The Legitimists may boast 
that Henrt V. has proclaimed himself a ** Chris- 
tian King,” and De Broeorit and M‘Manon have 
proved their devotion to the Church by frequent 
acts of illegal partiality. Whichever of these 
factions triumphs, the Pope will be the master 
of France, and the Church reign supreme amidst 
a total destruction of the liberties of the people. 
Thus once more have priests and nobles, the 
princes and the Pope, conspired to destroy the 
cardinal principle of modern progress, and tes- 
tify their common hatred for the doctrine of 
popular rule. All join to reduce the French 
people to the condition of a subject caste, and 
take from them the inheritance of freedom which 
their fathers won in 1789. The contest is re- 
newed in France that was determined with us in 
1783 and in 1865, If the conspirators against 
freedom succeed, a government will be founded 
dangerous to the peace of Kurope, pledged to a 
war upon modern civilization ; it will make little 
difference whether its nominal head is M‘Mason, 
Henan V., or Evctyte. But it would spread 
signal joy through every free land should the 
people of France rise in every tillage and ham- 
let to dissipate the plots against human equality, 
and with overwhelming unanjmity begin a pew 
career of republicanism and liberal progress. 
Everenr LawRencs. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 








Tue committee appointed to investigate the c! 
of Theodore Tilton against the Rev. Henry Ward 
cher reported unanimously to Plymouth Chureh on 
Friday evening, 28th ult., completely exonerating the 
accused tor, saying, “‘We find nothing whatever 
in the evidence that should ay ed the perfect confl- 
dence of Plymouth Church or the world in the Chris- 
tian character and in ty of Henry Ward Beecher.” 
Several State Conventions were held during the 
week, as follows: The Louisiana Conservatives met at 
Baton Rouge on the 2th ult., and nominated J. C. 
Moncure for State Treasurer. In Alabama on the 22d 
the Republicans nominated for Governor Davis P, 
Lewis; for Lieutenant-Governor, Alexander M‘Kin- 
stry. Democrats of Illinois on the 26th nom 
nated Charles Carroll, of Gallatin, for State Treasurer, 
and 8. M. Etter for School Superintendent. The Ohio 
rats on the same day nominated William Bell 
for Secretary of State. The Republicans of Michigan 
nominated for Governor J. J. Bagley; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, H. H. Holt; and for Secretary of State, E 
G. D. Holden. The Kansas Republicans renominated 
Thomas A. Osborn for Governor. On the 27th the 
Missouri Democrats nominated for Governor Charles 
H. Hardin; and for Lieutenant-Governor, V. J. Cole- 
man, The Delaware Democrats nominated John P. 
Cochran for Governor, and Jawes Williams for Con- 
In Penneylvania John Latta was nominated for 
jeutenant-Governor. The New Jersey Republicans 
nominated George A. Halsey for Governor, 
Lieutenant-General Sheridan has issued an order 
notifying parties now reported organizing at various 
points on the border to visit the Black Hills in search 
Sy that they will not be permi'ted to go, unless 
under authority of the Secretary of the Interior or of 


Congress. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Swepen has formally recognized the Spanish repub- 
lic. The Carlists are still fighting. The have extin- 

uished the coast lights between San Sebastian and 

ilbao. Two attacks have been made on Puigcerda by 
the Carlists, but without success, The losses of the 
assailants were very heavy. 

The latest estimates in regard to the extent and ef- 
fects of the famine in India show that 8,000,000 natives 
are still dependent on charitable reiief. Further dis- 
tress is threatened in Tirhoot, where the weather hae 
been excessively o-. Unless rain falls soou the har- 
“The Royal Mail Packet ¢ ship L 

ail Packet Company's steam. 
was totally wrecked on the coast of Urugua jn = 4 
ly. None of the crew or passengers wens last, 

The Chinese are reported to be threateniag the Rus- 
sian province of Kuldja. The Russians, on the ot 
hand, are constrectng 6 say. road from 
tinsk to the Chinese tier. 

The strike among the operatives In the Belfast fac- 
tories is ended, and the 40,000 workmen have resumed 





labor at reduced wages. 

















x REV. ELISHA E. L. TAYLOR, D.D. 
a Rev. Dr. Tayror, whose death occurred Au 
‘ 18, 1874, had been thirty-four years a resi- 
of Brooklyn, and was for twenty-five years 

ominent pastors. He was born in 
laga County, New York, Septem- 

»5. 1815, entered what is now Madison Uni- 
331, and after completing his classical 
ind theological studies, was graduated in 1839, 
\ fte ther year spent with his alma mater 
graduate, he became pastor of the 

ut Street Baptist Church, in Brooklyn, 

h had just been organized at that time, 

he nine years of Dr. TaYLor’s pas- 

large and strong. In 1849 


1 s of it organized the Strong Place Bap- 
tist h, and Dr. TayLor was its first pas- 
to It became under his care one of the most 
vis is and influential churches in Brooklyn 
He resigned this pastorate on account of ill 
health in 1865, when the members testified their 

eciation of his sixteen years’ highly success- 
ful service with them by a gift of $20,000. Dur- 
in two pastorates he baptized into the fel- 
| p of his churches over 1100 persons, _Short- 
ly after leaving the pulpit he became connected 


American Baptist Home Mission So- 
n made an Associate Secretary, 
| three months before his death was made the 
le Corresponding Secretary of the Society. A 

stant and conscientious worker, and a man 


vas so 


< of rare executive abilities, frank and sincere in 

‘ his friendships, he inspired others with the ut- 

} most confidence in his integrity and good judg- 

ment, and became a leader in the great enter- 
! f his denomination. ‘The utterance of 

bas his convictions was outspoken and free, yet char- 


acterized by a just charity for those who differed 
from him. He won the respect of the wise and 
good of every name, and took a deep interest in 
the prosperity and good name of Brooklyn. His 
whole life was sincerely devoted to all that be- 
comes a citizen, a gentleman, and a Christian 
m 


THE FLOATING HOSPITAL OF 
Sr. JOHN’S GUILD. 
Ose of the most worthy and far-reaching of 
many charities existing in this city, known 
; was founded by the Rey, 
Avan WISWALL, its present Master, nearly nine 


St. John’s Guild, 


yenrs ago. Since that time it has carried on an 
extensive work among the poor of the metropo- 
} [ts plan is to have a volunteer visitor for 
every block of tenement-houses, so that in times 


of great destitution or sickness every family can 
be immediately visited and cared for. By this 
ns as many as 8000 poor families have been 


ted in the space of three days. Last winter 
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THE FLOATING HOSPITAL OF Sr. JOHN'S GUILD.—[Draws 
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this organization assisted, after thorough investi 

gation at their homes, 7000 families, of, say, 
35,000 individuals, while 3000 applicants were 
found to be impostors, and were turned away, 
During the winter over 123,000 packages of gro- 
ceries, 40,000 loaves of bread, 5993 pounds of 
tea, and 15,000 garments were distributed, and 
yet the fund was not taxed a single cent for sal- 
aries or office rent. Some of the most wealthy 
and fashionable ladies and gentlemen of New 
York rank among its volunteers. But the good 
work is not confined to the winter-time. The 
poor are looked after the year round. This sum- 
mer the Guild has established a ** Floating Hos- 
pital,” the object of which is to enable mothers 
to take their sick children from the noisome dens 
in which so many live, out upon the waters of 
river, bay, and sound, where they may breathe 
the pure air that re-invigorates their drooping 
bodies. Competent physicians accompany these 
excursions and tenderly examine and prescribe 
for the little ones. ‘Tickets are distributed free 
by the dispensary physicians, visitors of the Guild, 
the police, and others. On one recent trip there 
were no less than 1478 persons on board the 
barge, of whom 431 were mothers or persons 
having children in charge, 380 were young in- 
fants, while the remainder were between the ages 
of two and eight yenmae cripples and adult in- 
valids.. There were no cases of contagious dis- 
eases, but there were 293 cases of cholera in- 
fantum, 73 of marasmus, and 640 cases of de- 
bility resulting from impure air and lack of prop- 
er nourishment, Puring the day two simple 
and bountiful meals were served on board, and 
the quantity of beef, bread, milk, tea, rice, and 
butter consumed indicated that good food, and 
enough of it, were unaccustomed luxuries to 
many. ‘The scene on deck, where were so many 
weary-eyed and pale-faced children, could but 
awaken feelings of pity and tenderness. One 
poor woman held in her arms her third and only 
remaining child, dying from marasmus. She 
brought her into the cabin of the barge, and sat 
gazing steadfastly and tenderly into the baby’s 
wasted face. In reply to a question of the kind- 
ly stewardess, she said, her voice choking her, 
**T thought just now she was dying in my arms, 
and I wanted to sit down here where no one 
would see me, and let her die as easily as possi- 
ble.” ‘* Yes,” she added, in response to a pity- 
ing word, ‘‘I’ve not taken my clothes off nor 
slept a night in six weeks, but I'd gladly sit up 
six weeks more to save my little darling’s life ;” 
and the poor, tired, heart-wrung mother gave 
way to her grief, and her tears fell silently and 
swiftly on the dress of her child. Later, under 
the care of the physician, the babe revived a lit- 
tle, opened its eyes, and moved its wasted limbs, 
andthe mother took a little comfort from a fee- 
ble hope. To many a sick child the Floating 
Hospital has proved a ‘‘life-boat” indeed. 
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CAMP WHERE GOLD WAS FIRST DISCOVERED—CUSTER GULCH ON THE LEFT. 


THE BLACK HILLS EXPEDITION. | pedition as aid to General Custer. The scien- | The expedition reached the Black Hills about | there, has succeeded in exploring and mapping 


No expedition since the war has attracted 
more attention or excited more interest than the 
one which left Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, Da- 
kota, on the 2d of July, 
to explore the Black 
Hills. This region of 
country, lying in the 
southwes‘ern part of 
Dakota, and extending 
some distance into Wy- 
oming, and slightly in- 
denting Montana (as 
sown in the map print- 
ed in a recent number 
“ the Weekly), has, 
until this summer, in 
its interior been entire- 
ly unexplored by the 
white man. Previous 
expeditions have skirt- 
ed the hills, but never 
penetrated them, and 
we have been depend- 
ent on the reports and 
traditions of the In- 
dians for the little we 
have known of them. 
The hostility of the In- 
dians has defeated any 
attempts to explore the 
country by civilian par- 
ties. 

The present expedi- 
tion was entirely a mil- 
itary one, and consist- 
ed of ten companies of 
the Seventh cavalry, 
two companies of in- 
fantry, and three pieces 
of artillery, in all about 
700 soldiers, with the 
addition of a train of 
120 wagons, and about as many teamsters, the 
whole under command of Major-General GrorGe 
A. Custer. Colonel Freperick D. Grant, 
the President's oldest son, accompanies the ex- 








tific corps consists of Colonel Wit1AmM Luptow, | the 20th of July, after a march of eighteen days, | the hills through their entire length and breadth. 
U.S. Engineer Corps; W. H. Woon, assistant; | mostly over an arid, treeless, desert country. | The country is found to be of great scenic beauty, 


| Professor N. H. Wincne ct, geologist ; Profess- , General Custer, in spite of the prophecies of | as shown by our illustrations on this page, and 


is luxuriant in vegeta- 
eee ” . , tion, abundant in game, 
timber, and good wa- 
ter, Thousands of 
acres of fertile land in- 
vite settlement. The 
country, however, is a 
part of the Sioux Res- 
ervation, and can not be 
opened to the whites 
until the government 
shall make some sat- 
isfactory arrangement 
with the Indians. 

On the 3lst of July 
gold was discovered 
along the banks of a 
creek on which the ex- 
pedition was encamp- 
ed, the best pans yield- 
ing from five to ten 
cents’ worth of gold, 
equivalent to fifty dol- 
lars a day to the man, 
if the yield should prove 
as good as promised, 

We present a view 
taken on the spot, show- 
ing the camp near which 
gold was discovered. 
A portion of Custer 
Gulch, as it was named 
by the miners, is seen 
on the left. The Or- 
gan-pipe Range was so 
x z= called by the party from 
4 =>. =-"s : the peculiar shape of 
= : the tall granite range 
ORGAN-PIPE RANGE. found near the park. 

A camp view of the 

principal park in the 
or A. B. Donaxpson, assistant; Grorce B. | his Indian guides, who declared the thing impos- | hills gives some idea of the size of the expedi- 
GRINNELL, paleontologist ; L. H. Norru, assist- | sible, succeeded in penetrating te the very inte- | tion, ‘This site was selected for the permanent 
ant; Dr. J. W. WittiaMs, chief medical officer, | rior of the hills with his wagon train, and by | camp, and from this point detachments radiated 
botanist. | sending off detachments of cavalry here and | for several days. 
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THE CAMP IN THE PARK. 
THE BLACK HILLS EXPEDITION.—[From Puorocrarns py W. H, ILtixgworrtn.] 
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THE FAIRY OF THE CASTLE. | 
A Bungarfan Story. 


I Hap fulfilled my-youthfal dream, and be- 
1 »ssessed of an old castle and large estate 


in Hun 


garv. 
it was at some distance from Pesth, and I had 
not visited the property previous to purchasing, 
for the lawyer's representations convinced me that 


1s a bargain, even with the incumbrances, 
onsisted of an adopted daughter and some 
favorite servants of the late count. These were 
all, however, provided with annuities by his will, 
so that it only remained to endure their presence 
i the castle, and if they should prove to be serv- 
ible, I should already be provided with servants 
stomed to their routine of duties, 
From the lawyer's manner on discovering that 


I myself intended to reside in the castle I con- 
cluded that it bore the reputation of being haunt- 
ed, and rather reveled in the anticipation of 
bringing to light the secret terrors of the place. 


I wrote to the steward to send a carriage to 

t me at the nearest station. This I found 
waiting, with a prim coachman, in deep mourn- 
g, which I at first supposed to be for the late 
count 

fhe man understood his business. His driv- 
ing was faultless. But his continual sighs and 
moans, alternated with weeping outright, at last 
led me to questions, which resulted in his con- 
fiding to me that he was mourning for his sin in 
having murdered his younger brother. I was 
somewhat startled. But in spite of his violent 
grief he drove well, and soon brought me to the 
village, in a state of bewilderment both as to his 
actions and my duty in the case. 

Some time before we reached the castle we saw 
the porter posted on a large stone, in military 
attitude, and shouldering a long stick as if it 
were a rifle. As we approached, he shricked, in 
a fearful tone, *‘ Present arms!” and began to 
imitate the sounds of the drum and trumpet, 

hile with his stick he went through the eight 


m 
it 
it 


movements of the Austrian parade regulations, 
frer which he jumped down from the stone, 
mounted the stick as if it were a horse, and gal- 
loped before the carriage like an outrider, all the 
‘*A master is master even in 
When we reached the gate the porter 
unted, and stood like a post, saluting me 
sprang from the wagon, and retaining the 
most precise military attitude. I looked at him 
harply. He had an honest, open countenance, 
stamped with faithfulness and loyalty. This 
man was not drunk, but, it would seem, some- 
what out of his head. 

I next encountered the gamekeeper, who 
speechlessly turned his back in answer to my 
inquiries; but in a moment there appeared the 
valet, 2 gay fellow of over forty, with his face 
wrinkied into the most comical expressions by 
habitual laughter. He was communicative, and 
well trained in his duties. While assisting me 
off with my overcoat, Louis informed me that 
the three servants [ had previously encountered 
were all mad. By the time he had shown me 

» the steward’s apartments it was sofficiently 


outing, 











asi 


fluence. It ceased in a few moments, even be- 
fore I could be certain what it was. 

I forgot my annoyances, opened the window, 
and leaned out in the moonlight, listening. But 
the window opened on the court-yard, and there 
was no sound but the low barking of a dog. I 
went out into the hall. The song began again, 
and seemed as if it were under me. It was 
deeply melancholy —yet not a song, only a 
dreamy, rhymeless melody, like the notes of a 
forest bird, but so charming and beautifal that I 
stood enchanted, forgetful of my surroundings. 

As it ceased I wondered if this could be the 
insane girl whom the steward had said had no 
language but song. I took a light and started 
in search of some position where I could hear 
better; but the old castle seemed to have been 
built from a labyrinthine model. I went through 
the first story, and up and down stairs, and 
along innumerable halls, till at last I opened a 
door which seemed familiar, and found myself 
again in my own room, without knowing how I 
got there. I noticed that my bed was remade, 
the fire replenished, and that a thick green cur- 
tain was drawn over the count’s picture at the 
foot of the bed. Some one had been here! 

While I remained, listening, the song recom- 
menced, but this time it seemed to be above me. 

I lay down again, and fell into a sleep, from 
which I awoke in a different frame of mind. I 
resolved to stay here, to continue the count’s 
good work, and to unravel the riddle of the noc- 
turnal songstress. 

After a residence of half a year I had discov- 
ered various means of dealing with and even de- 
creasing some of the peculiarities of my servants. 
The honest and sleeplessly vigilant porter, al- 
though most foolish, gave me least care of all. 
The poor dunce had only one ardent wish—to 
wear a red coat, such as he had once seen on a 
fox-hunter. After that, I believe the already 
devoted fellow was ready to go through fire and 
water for me. 

My gamekeeper, though almost dangerous if 
any one else presumed to order him—the King 
of Lapland, as he imagined himself to be—yet 
bowed in humble submission before me, whom I 
made him believe to be the Czar of Russia. 

My steward was such a learned and useful 
man that I resolved on a heroic cure of his mon- 
omania. I brought gas-pipes from Pesth, and 
endeavored to bargain with him to supply the 
castle with gas from his breath. ‘The shock occa- 
sioned by my proposition threw him into a severe 
illness, but he arose from it an entirely sane man. 

There were only two remaining in the house 
who had not been, at least in a measure, bene- 
fited by my system of cure: one was my invisi- 
ble siren, and the other was myself, who was in 
love with her. 

As soon as daylight was gone her song began 
—a song of the lark from human lips; it came 
and went, sometimes soothing me to sleep, and 

sometimes waking me, but I could never dis- 
cover whence it came. 

Nay, more—when I slept she came and went 
in my room, often remaining hours. 1 had sev- 
eral means of knowing this: I always left a lamp 
burning on my table. When I woke it was al- 





apparent that he himself was at least equally so, 
h his was perhaps a less disagreeable mon- 
The prospect was not cheering. I 








was thankful to find the steward, at least, a ra- 
tional man. He was remarkably well informed 
with regard to his duties, although his appear- 


rather have indicated a public officer 
rm steward. After a long conversa- 
tion, dm h he informed me that the 
adopted daughter was also insane, I asked him 
for a pen and ink, in order to write to the law- 
yer from whom I had made the purchase. He 
politely showed me his writing-desk, and then 
brought me a lamp similar to the Davy-lamp 
used by miners, 

I wrote somewhat sharply to the lawyer, wind- 
ing up by saying that the only redeeming feature 
bedlam was the finding of a remarkably 
le and well-educated steward. 

Having finished, I asked the steward for a 
ight and sealing-wax. He begged me to use 
and upon my still preferring wax, insist- 

i should not seal it in his room. He 
1 to be pardoned, and turned pale as he 
said: ** I must tell you, Sir, that I suffer from a 
peculiar malady. The air in my lungs changes 
quickly to hydrogen, so that the room in which 
1 am gradually becomes filled with hydrogen 
gas, and if any one should enter with a light the 
gaseous vapors would explode, and would set the 
house on fire.’ 

I fell back in my chair. Good Heavens! this 
man was the most insane of all. I was here 
with six mad people, and was myself the sev- 
enth; for I had bought this splendid company. 
I tore up the letter, and despairingly sought my 
room. Having locked the door after the valet, 
I noticed that the fire was burning brightly, and 
that the supper stood upon the table, and could 
not but wonder what inadman had cooked it. 

I could not sleep. I turned over in my mind 
scores of plans for getting rid of the property or 
for leasing it, but none seemed practicable. 
There was only the one thing certain—that I 
must get away. Excitement played tricks with 
my imagination: the old count seemed to de- 
scend from his frame on the wall and approach 
me, murmuring, ‘‘ Now I have another fool ;” 
an old clock began to strike, and kept on into 
the hundreds; the bed was uncomfortable; the 
moon shone in and tormented me, till I curtain- 
ed it out, lest I too should go mad, as was ev- 

y thing else,-servants, pictures, clocks, beds, 

nd moonlight. I sprang up in a rage, resolved 
that the morning should rid me of my tormentors. 

Swddenly something began to steal over me 
which quieted thought. What was it, song or 
music ’—a tone escaped from the harmony of 
the spheres? I knew not whence it came; bunt 
it was cuchanyg, and exerted a wonderful in- 
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ways extinguished, and being turned down in- 
stead of blown out, had evidently been touched 
by a human hand. This was to prevent my see- 
ing her should I suddenly awake. Again, there 
was a clock near my bed; this I wound up my- 
self before retiring. If I fell asleep at eleven 
o'clock, and awoke at four or five, the clock 
would stand at one or two, and yet it went cor- 
rectly in the daytime. My invisible caller 
stopped the clock, so that its striking should not 
awaken me, and started it again when she left. 
By this means I could tell how long she remained. 

And yet I could find no trace of her means of 
gaining admission. I myself locked the doors, 
and left the keys in the locks on the inside. My 
windows were protected with iron grating, 
There could be no trap-door in the floor, for the 
carpet was of one piece, and nailed down around 
the edges of the wall. I tried the walls, too, but 
nowhere was any trace of a hidden door. I took 
down the picture, but was rewarded with nothing 
but cobwebs. ‘Then I examined the roof of the 
castle, but found only an immense quantity of 
seed corn spread out directly over my room. 
Neither could I discover any door leading to the 
part of the castle which she occupied, and her 
windows were doubly secured with iron gratings. 
What did this strange creature eat and drink ? 
Is she really a spirit that exists without food or 
raiment ? 

I questioned my servants, except the porter, 
who I knew beforehand would only answer, ‘‘ A 
master is master even in hell,” whereas I was 
not master in my own house. The steward knew 
jothing of the secret, but he assisted me in my 
researches, and was as much astonished as my- 
self at what I related. The coachman crossed 
himself, told a story of a ghost, and prayed I 
would allow masses to be said for the repose of 
her soul. 

My valet, Louis, said it was a wonderfully beau- 
tiful enchanted girl, who dressed in gold and sil- 
ver, who drank only dew, and lived on the nectar 
of flowers, like a butterfly.. At her will she can 
change into air, and pass invisibly through doors. 
When it should come winter I must notice the 
frost-pictures on my windows. If I should find 
a round, melted spot among the flowers, that 
would be the point through which she had van- 
ished. He had, at least, a poetical idea of the 
matter. Not so the little gnome-like game- 
keeper, who declared it to be no good spirit. 
At night she changed into a were-wolf, and ate 
little children. He claimed to have met her oft- 
en in the forest, and tried to shoot her, but she 
seemed bullet-proof. 

In vain I tried feigning sleep. She seemed to 
understand my stratagem, and I could even hear 
her laughing, somewhere near me, surely, but 
where ? 
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I pictured her tall and graceful, with blonde 
hair reaching to the floor and glittering like 
gold in the sunshine, complexion transparent, 
long black eyelashes, and melancholy, lustrous 
sapphire eyes, and the delicate lips marked with 
a faint line of pink. 

My days were spent in the care of my estate, 
but they were filled with impatience for the re- 
turn of evening and my fairy enchantress. 

At last I dreamed of sitting with her under 
the shade of a pomegranate-tree, while the sun, 
mirrored in the lake before us, threw its reflec- 
tion upon her angelic face. In my dream I gave 
her one of the apples, which she pronounced sour. 
I then took one myself, and putting it between 
my lips, told her it was sweet, and that she must 
take a bite of it. Oh, the absurd ideas we have 
in dreams! She leaned over, smiling, looked at 
me with her glorious blue eyes, and came nearer 
and nearer to take the red kernel. Then sud- 
denly she passionately pressed her lips.to mine, 
not like a spirit or dream-picture, but as a real 
human being. Beside myself with unspeakable 
rapture, I quickly threw both arms around her— 
and at the instant a sharp outcry awoke me. 

No, all that could not be merely a dream. It 
was a human kiss, a real embrace, a living out- 
cry. And yet there was no one in the room! 

A thought came into my head. I sprang up 
and rushed to the chimney. Then I was ashamed 
to have imagined that my fairy could have come 
through the flue! And to render the idea utter- 
ly absurd, the grate was still full of glowing cin- 
ders, and it was, besides, shut in with iron bars, 

My heart was still beating from the embrace, 
and my lips burning from the kiss. 

As [| relighted my lamp, and feverishly began 
to pace up and down the room, a strange object 
suddenly met my sight—a tiny embroidered slip- 
per, so fine and delicate that it might well have 
been worn by no earthly foot. At last I had 
proof that she had been in my room, had sat by 
me, and fled in haste, losing the slipper, which 
she had no time to pick up. I dashed a pitcher 
of cold water over my head in order to make as- 
surance doubly sure, and then I locked this won- 
derful little slipper in a drawer, still feeling that 
it would not be there in the morning, for men 
often dream that they have found treasures of 
gold, and have locked it in an iron chest, to 
find, on awakening, that it was only a tantaliz- 
ing dream. 

‘Then I went to bed again and slept later than 
my custom. 

As soon as I was fairly awake in the morning 
I pulled out the drawer of my writing-desk, in 
order to assure myself that the last night’s expe- 
rience was either a reality or a dream, ‘The 
slipper still lay there, just the same, of white 
lace and red ribbons, and a Julian flower and 
butterfly in the finest embroidery. 

From this time on it seemed impossible for 
me to stay in the house. Day and night with 
every thought intent on solving a riddle to which 
there seemed no key, I should soon be as crazy 
as the rest of the household had ever been. 
No, there must be an end of it! Idealistic 
dreams are very beautiful, but they did not suit 
my constitution. I resolved to quit the castle 
and return to Pesth, and either rent the estate or 
leave it in the hands of the steward. Accord- 
ingly I called the servants together, and told 
them my plan. For a year after my departure I 
would continue their wages in addition to the al- 
lowance made them by the will of the late count. 
I then dismissed them unceremoniously, for I was 
getting into that state of mind in which I did not 
wish to see any face about me. All departed ex- 
cept the foolish door-keeper. Of course he was 
going to tell me that ‘‘A master is master even 
in hell!” ‘Ilo my great surprise, the man put off 
his military manner, approached me, kissed my 
hand, and began to speak in an entirely changed 
and unaccustomed voice. 

** Why will you leave this place ? 
poor girl annoy you?” 

I was astonished beyond measure. The man, 
then, was not mad! 

** It seems to me that a great change has come 
over you,” I returned. 

“Yes, Sir. I wish to tell you every thing, 
and you will then understand much that up to 
this time must have seemed strange; and then, 
I think, you will not leave the castle.” 

His manner, language, and expression were 
such that I involuntarily invited him to sit down, 
which he did. I was now convinced that he 
knew the secrets of the castle, and anxiously 
awaited his developments. 

“*The deceased count,” he said, *‘ had an un- 
fortunate secret alliance. Wishing to make rep- 
aration to his child, who was motherless from 
her birth, he brought her here in order to educate’ 
and lawfully adopt her. But he was not permit- 
ted to make full reparation on earth. The girl 
grew very beautiful, but never learned to speak. 
She is not deaf and dumb, for she sings and no- 
tices the slightest sound. But she never speaks 
a word; she only sings. Like a forest bird, she 
has different tones, with which she makes known 
her pleasures or griefs to those who understand 
her speech. The poor count and I learned this 
music language, and I understand her. I was 
the count’s only confidant. He once said to me: 
‘If I should die, leaving testimony that this child 
was mine, what would happen to her? People 
would certainly consider her crazy, which she is 
not. She has understanding, a good heart, nat- 
ural affection, and comprehends human thought. 
Still they would put her in some insane asylum, 
and so make her really idiotic. How shall I 
prevent this?’ ‘Then the count had the strange 
thought to make an asylum out of his own cas- 
tle for the sake of the child. From far and near 
in the vicinity he brought together the village 
dunces, and the steward he brought directly from 
an insane asylum. I was the only one of all who 
was in possession of my five senses, but I pre- 
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should become notorious. Then the count gave 
himself up to the care of the unfortunates with 
ceaseless patience, and gradually made docile, 
quiet human beings of them, till at last he had 
no servants that he had not partially cured from 
some mental disease. His object in doing this, 
and leaving them a home here for life, was to pre- 
vent his heirs from either living in or selling the 
castle, for he thought no one would buy an estate 
under such conditions. I confess, Sir, that when 
you first came I counted on your not remaining 
more than two months in the castle. It is built 
with secret passages between all the rooms. I 
myself do not know how they are arranged. Vi- 
ola alone possesses the secret.” 

Viola! The name startled me. 
would well suit my fancy-picture. 

**In this way Viola comes down to the hall 
every night, where I have her food prepared. If 
I should die, the steward would care for her. 
On these occasions I often spoke to her of you, 
and was surprised to find that the poor girl, in- 
stead of being afraid of the stranger who had 
bought her father’s castle, was so much pleased 
with you that she sighs and blushes at the men- 
tion of your name. Yes, she even let me know 
that she was accustomed to sit by you while you 
slept, and guard your dreams. You have per- 
haps not known that before ?” 

Oh, I knew it very well. 

‘*'The child is not insane; but if you should 
go away now, she certainly would become so. 
‘To-day she came to me weeping. I could not 
imagine what had happened. As she became 
somewhat calmer she made me understand that 
while you were asleep she had again stolen to 
your room, and—had even kissed you. I can 
not describe the tender, modest smile with which 
she acknowledged it. ‘Then, frightened, she coy- 
ered her face and fell upon her knees, wringing 
her hands, with a beseeching look, and the tones 
of a wounded bird entreating the hunter not to 
kill or imprison it. Viola prays that you will 
not be angry with her. She will not disturb 
you again, not even with her singing. She will 
be still in the house. You shall not even be con- 
scious of her existence; only pardon her this. 
But I pray you, Sir, not to leave the castle. You 
know its secrets now. We who are here love 
you so much! No one but you could so well 
manage these poor unfortunates. I really do 
not believe that Viola will visit you again; but 
if you should accidentally meet her, you will act 
with that thoughtfulness which every prosperous 
human being owes to the unfortunate.” 

1 became suddenly aware of the fact that my 
porter and I were shaking hands in a friendly 
way; but I had already grown accustomed to 
extraordinary proceedings. 

Having assured him that I would remain, 
and that I was not angry with Viola, I begged 
he would no longer keep up the ré/e of an idiot 
in my presence. 

For two months I never once heard the voice 
of ‘my fairy. I was like one who has lost a 
friend, whom he nightly dreams is alive again, 
and who ponders how strange it is that any body 
can be alive who is certainly dead. 

About this time a bold band of robbers began 
to spread terror throughout the neighborhood ; 
they had broken into many of the neighboring 
castles, committing robberies, and shooting who- 
ever opposed them. My neighbors advised me 
to be on my guard, for a gentleman, happening 
to pass my village, had been taken for me and 
robbed on the highway, and it seemed pretty cer- 
tain that my turn would come. But I was too 
much given up to my dreams to pay much at- 
tention to the warning. 

One November evening—it was sleeting bitterly 
—I sat alone by my grate, piling stick after stick 
of wood on the fire, and watching the glowing, 
whistling spirit forms into which the wood be- 
came transformed, when suddenly I was aroused 
by a loud shout, which was quickly followed by 
a shot. 

To spring up, snatch my revolver, and rush 
into the hall was the work of an instant. In the 
opposite door appeared two masked figures. I 
received them with two shots. One of them re- 
turned my fire without effect, the other fell, ap- 
parently badly wounded, and was dragged out 
by his comrade, who again shot at me through 
the half-open door. I partly covered myself with 
my own door, and stood ready to meet another 
attack. At the moment I became aware that 
others were endeavoring to force an entrance at 
the opposite door of my room. I was attacked 
on both sides. In this emergency I thought how 
fortunate it would have been if the fire were burn- 
ing less brightly. As it was, I presented a dis- 
tinct mark for the robbers’ aim. 

Scarcely had this thought passed through my 
mind when the room became dark, and as I look- 
ed in astonishment toward the chimney, I was 
startled to see that the grate and the fire had 
vanished, and in their place stood a pale white- 
robed figure, with a lamp in one trembling hand, 
and shading its flame with the other. She was 
the embodied picture of my dreams! 

After a second’s hesitation my fairy ran to 
me, seized my hand, and drew me toward tle 
open space in the chimney, when the enchanted 
floor instantly began to descend. Here, then, 
was the key to the mystery. The whole founda- 
tion of the chimney, with the fire-grate, ascend- 
ed into the flue, leaving beneath it an opening 
which took us half a story lower. Between the 
ground-floor and that above it was a space high 
enough for a grown person to stand upright, and 
which was yet not discoverable either from with- 
out or within. 

When we reached a corner wall my strange 
rescuer again drew me to her, and pushed back 
a bar in the wall, when the square on which we 
stood quickly ascended. Here, also, as in my 
room, was the secret outlet under the chimney, 
through which I was now so magically led. 

I felt as if waked from a dream. A moment 
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before in mortal danger, and now safe in this 
quiet spot with my fairy. 

Here was the apparition of my dream! This 
was the being who had kissed me under the pome- 
granate-tree! The same countenance, the same 
eyes, the same silent lips—and now also again 
the same sudden disappearance! On looking 
around I could see her nowhere. But this time 
what I had seen was no dream; for in a few mo- 
ments I heard the alarm-bell sound from the cas- 
tle tower. ‘The entrance to this tower also I had 
never been able to find. It too, then, was only 
to be reached from Viola’s room. Poor child! 
as soon as she had imagined from the shooting 
that my life was in danger she herself disclosed 
the protecting secret in order to rescue me, and 
afterward hastened to signal the danger to the 
inhabitants. 

In a short time I heard the people noisily ap- 
proaching my residence. This was followed by 
a sharp skirmish on the veranda, ending with a 
shout of victory from my good people. 

The robbers had fled, taking with them the 
dangerously wounded man who had been hit by 
my bullet. Another lay dead in the court-yard. 
‘The gamekeeper had stabbed him with his butch- 
er-knife. ‘The robber had ventured to oppose 
the King of Lapland, who had hurried up to the 
support of his mighty friend the Czar. The re- 
mainder of the band were taken together within 
the year. 

But the faithful porter had been killed. As 
the servants brought lamps, and by their light 
we raised from the ground the bleeding body of 
the man who had so devotedly offered himself, 
Viola began to lament like a young bird stolen 
from its nest. She threw herself on the ground, 
and went into such paroxysms of grief that I be- 
gan to fear for her reason. 

Raising her tenderly, I assured her I would 
now take the place of the protector she had lost. 
At this she cast her eyes down tremulously, but 
the tears rolled from under the long, half-closed 
lashes. She had, then, understood my words, 
Whoever can understand words can certainly 
learn to speak them! 

A month has passed since this occurrence, and 
during this time I have tasked myself with teach- 
ing our mortal language toa fairy. My instruc- 
tions have not been without result. I am now 
teaching her that short sentence of our marriage 
service which ends with the words, ‘* As God is 
my help—Amen.” When she can say this sen- 
tence correctly, Viola and I will stand side by 
side at the altar, and repeat it in turn. 


PERSONAL. 


PRESIDENT MARK Hopkins, of Williams Col- 
lege, will this fall print a volume of ay for 
young men. The college boys call him “ Mark 
the perfect man.” 

—General SHERIDAN’s saying that “the only 
good Indian is a dead Indian’’ is not quite true. 
A very good man and Indian was Marcus B. 
Prerce, who died recently at the Cattaraugus 
Reservation. He was the survivor of the first 
generation of educated Iroquois Indians. Among 
his own tribe he was known as Ha-dya-no-doh, 
which is a very good name for a noble red man. 

—Ex-Postmaster-General CRESWELL has be- 
come counsel of the government under the 
Geneva Award Act at a nog? J of $10,000 a year, 
and a Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bank at 
a salary of $3000. 

—The pictures loaned by the Duc de Mont- 
pensier for exhibition in Boston are now due, 
and will be opened to the public during the 
present or coming week. 

—Lord DuFFErr, when in Detroit a few days 
ago, made a contribution of $25 to the ‘GREE 
LEY Statue Fund,”’ the coin being paid to the 
yroper member of the National Typographical 

Jnion for Michigan. 

—Prince ARTHUR and the Duke of Edinburgh 
are both good practical photographers, and have 
taken successful portraits not only of the Queen 
and their brothers and sisters, but also of most 
ofthe superior members of the royal household. 

—The late Joun Tempieton, of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, had a certain idea of pleasant 
charity, and therefore made a queer sort of will, 
which has been admitted to probate, and ac- 
cepted by the authorities. The conditions are: 
‘To the town of Watertown I give and bequeath 
the sum of $2500, for the benefit of the poor of 
said town; and I direct that the said sum shall 
be safely invested, and the income thereof only 
be distributed at Christmas in each year among 
the deserving poor under the direction of the, 
overseers of the poor, or other proper authorities 
of said town. By the poor of the said town I 
mean the needy and deserving residents in said 
town, and not paupers supported at the public 
expense.”’ 

—Mr. J. Lornrop Mortrey has gone a-visiting 
to the Queen of Holland—literary woman—at 
the Hague. Going to stay some weeks. He is 
gaining slowly in health, but his doctors forbid 
all work with the pen. What a fine time of it 
he has had all these years that he has been in 
Europe! 

—Ex-Governor Enos T. THroop, of Auburn, is 
probably the oldest ex-member of Congress, as 
he certainly is the oldest ex-Governor of New 
York, now living. On the 21st ult. he was nine- 
ty years old, and in good health. He is a man 
of medium stature, quick in his movements, and 
dignified in manner. His habits of life have been 
simple and plain. It may be of interest to know 
something of the manner in which a man of 
ninety years spends his time. A gentleman con- 
versant with Governor THROOP says he is cheer- 
ful in manner and constantly in good spirits. 
He rises about half past six in the morning, and 
takes his brea: ~~* st eight o’clock. After break- 
fast he goes to the garden, directing the gardener 
as to the work of the day, often rendering assist- 
ance, After a few hours he takes a nap, getting 
ready for dinner about one o’clock, sometimes 
taking a nap after dinner. He then visits the 
garden again. It is there that he spends most 
of his time. He retires for the night about nine, 
sleeping soundly and well. He enjoys his meals 
right well, having a good appetite and good di- 
gestion; drinks claret for dinner, but seldom 
takes any spirits. In public affairs he continues 











to take an interest, reads the daily papers, and 
comments freely upon passing events. He loves 
to converse upon the past, having an excellent 
memory of events which transpired sixty or sev- 
enty years ago. His life embraces the history 
of the republic, and his position gave him abun- 
dant opportunity for knowing intimately the 
public men of his day. It is rare that a man is 
permitted to enjoy such a long and happy life. 

—There are two men likely to be in the next 
House of Representatives who will “ enliven the 
tedium of legislative proceedings with a little 
honest hilarity.” These two are Mr. WILLIAM 
WaLTer Puevps, of New Jersey, and Mr. J. 
Proctor Kwnort, of Kentucky, of whom the 
Brooklyn Hagle says: ‘*Through PHELPs’s hu- 
mor glows the culture of the schools; Knorr’s 
is racy of the soil of the Blue Grass region. 

ELPs can point an epigram which will impale 
& man as a javelin would; Knorr will tell a 
story against a man which will make him want 
to craw! into a hole ahd draw the hole in after 
him. The Jerseyman will show by something 
out of a book that his adversary is ineffably ri- 
diculous; the Kentuckian will cite a cross- 
roads instance to illustrate that his antagonist 
doesn’t amount to what he calls a ‘remote cir- 
cumstance.’ The razor of sarcasm is what 
PE cps kills with; the torpedo of anecdote is 
what Knott blows men to pieces with. Gen- 
tlemen both. Pe ps and Knorr ought to sit 
at either end of the House, and forage, each in 
his own way, on all the fools and frauds between 
them.” 

—The appointment of one of Connecticut’s 
principal tanners to the post of a cabinet minis- 
ter has opened wide the optics of some of our 
English brothers. The Newcastle Chronicle al- 
ludes to it thus: “ From skins and hides to di- 
plomacy and statesmanship is a good leap, but 
after dealing many years in leather Mr. JEwELL 
became the representative of his fellow-country- 
men at a foreign court inferior in importance to 
none, and has now succeeded to the portfolio of 
a cabinet minister. With us, as with the Amer- 
icans, capacity and integrity are often the step- 
ping-stones to wealth and position, but we are 
not aware that any English trader ever yet rose 
to the dignified post of embassador to a foreign 

wer of the first rank.”” The Chronicle adds 

hat Mr. CoBDEN was acalico printer, and though 
sent on a special mission to France, was never 
offered a regular embassadorship. Cabinet of- 
fices in England are almost exclusively conferred 
on members of aristocratic families, though Mr. 
Brieat, Mr. Forster, and Mr. STANSFIELD, in 
the late, and Mr. W. H. Smitn (newsman) in the 
present, cabinet are men in business. 

—Ex-President Waker, of Harvard Universi- 
ty, who has just turned his eightieth year, gradua- 
ted at Harvard sixty P ony ago. In 1818 he was or- 
dained pastor over the Unitarian church, and in 
1839 became Assistant Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy, and president in 1858. Since his retirement 
in 1860 he has lived quietly at Cambridge, a con- 
stant and earnest student, and occasionally ap- 
pearing as a writer and preacher. His mind is 
as clear and his conversation as bright as ever, 
though his bodily power is a little off. 

—LiszT, it is said, has declined an offer of 
$200,000 to visit America. It may be, but we 
suspect that the author of the report is a—per- 
son concglegaey inexact in statement. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart, with characteristic lib- 
erality, has consented to loan $50,000 worth of 
choice paintings from his private gallery to the 
committee having charge of the art departinent 
of the approaching Exposition at Chicago. 

—The late Bishop WaiITeHovse is made the 
subject of a lengthy notice by the Chicago cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, who, among 
other of his characteristics, says: ‘‘ Intellectually 
he ranked among the first prelates of the Church. 
He had a fluent and impassioned eloquence; his 
conversational powers were wonderful. He had 
a great aptitude for business, and was most dig- 
nified as a presiding officer. He was known far 
and wide. In the distant Russias he was the 
ivored guest; in England he was greeted with 
a.plause. Lambeth and Oxford graced him with 
the highest honors which could be conferred ; at 
home he was ever admired as a profound schol- 
ar, a noble executive, a high-bred gentleman, 
and a spotless Christian. But the bishop was 
n >t merely a routine worker; he was an intense 
and active student, and during the last year of 
his ife zave his city clergy regular lectures in 
the Greek Testament, the preparation of which 
alone would have been considered ample liter- 
ary work, He was well up in the literature of 
the day, and even modern fiction met in him a 
warm adtairer. He was one of the most thor-~ 
ough and accurate classical scholars of the day. 
He was perfect in Greek and Latin illustrations ; 
he spoke Brench accurately, and read German 
and Italiam as well as he did English. He was 
versed in the arts, and himself handled the pen- 
cil with no_Mean skill. A competent architect, 
he desi @very thing connected with his ca- 
thedral; hé @@ve most valuable suggestions in 


the buil @#f many churches in his diocese. 
He was d hed also for his perfect man- 
ners, and a crowd of bishops any one 


would have gefected him as one of the chief. 
High-bred, refimed, delicate, he wofild ever couch 
the harshest reproof in a courteous weapon.” 


= — 


SCIENTIFtC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue third annwal report of the permanent 
committee for the investigation of the Adriatic 
Sea has just come to hand, from which it ap- 
pears that this committee maintains eleven sta- 
tions of observation at which meteorological 
and physical data are accumulated. In refer- 
ence to the ocean itself, its temperature, its salt- 
ness, its tides, and its currents are carefully re- 
corded, and all possible neh oa embraced 
for collecting journals of observations made upon 
vessels navigating that water. The commission 
stands in intimate connection with the Austrian 
navy and commercial marine on the one hand, 
and with the system of schools and the National 
Meteorological Bureau on the other. The tem- 
peratures of the water are taken at various 
depths, increasing regularty from the surface 
down to 120 feet, and many interesting phenom- 
ena will be noted in examining the detailed ob- 
servations as printed in the report. 

The changes of temperature at great depths 
are certainly very remarkable. showing, appar- 
ently, that currents exist, even at the lowest 
depth just mentioned, which are directly de- 
pendent upon the winds and the temperature 
of the air at the surface. The numerous accu- 
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rate observations of the tides, and the some- 
what complicated phenomena that they present, 
have incited Professor STAHLBERGER to a more 
careful investigation of the ebb and flood tides 
in the harbor of Fiume, which he represents as 
= — henomena resulting from the 
nterference o four simple oscillations of the 
ocean, arriving simultaneously at that harbor. 





The French Association for the Advancement 
of Science has voted to M. De FonvIgLLe a sum 
of money in order to encourage him to recom- 
mence his course of systematic balloon ascents. 
De FONvVIELLE intends to study the direction 
which it is possible to give to a balloon by vary- 
ing the altitude in order to take advantage of 
several directions of wind. It is not known yet 
whether he will practice his method for travel- 
ing in Europe or in America, 





Among recent deaths that of Mr. Henry 
GRINNELL, on the 30th of June last, at the age 
of seventy-five, is entitled to record in our col- 
umns, in view of his relations to the various 
American arctic expeditions. 

Mr. GRINNELL was born in New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, but at an early age came to New 
York, where he entered into the shipping busi- 
ness, in which he continued up to the time of 
his death. As a member of the firm of Grin- 
NELL, MINTURN, & Co., he was well known; but 
it is as — ofarctic exploration that we have 
to consider him. His first essay in this direction 
consisted in the fitting ont of a vessel at his own 
expense in 1850 for the search after Sir Jonn 
FRANKLIN. This was commanded by Lieuten- 
ant E. J. De Haven, with Dr. E. K. Kane as sur- 
geon and naturalist. Although the mission of 
the vessel was not accomplished, important ge- 
ographical discoveries were made, among them 
that of what is now called Grinnell Land, in lat- 
itude 75° 24’ north. 

In 1853 a second expedition in search of Sir 
Joun FRANKLIN was made, in very large part 
at the expense of his firm, its direction having 
been intrusted to Dr. Kang. A similar service 
was rendered by him in the later expedition of 
Dr. Hayes. 

He was a warm patron of Captain Hai, who 
always spoke of him in terms of the utmost af- 
fection and respect; and while encouraging Cap- 
tain Haw in all his earlier ventures, he inter- 
ested himself very much in the proper equip- 
ment of the Polaris expedition. The American 
flag belonging to Mr. GRINNELL, and which was 
carried by all the American arctic expeditions, 
and accompanied Captain Hau on the Polaris, 
was among the few articles saved from the ex- 
pedition, and was returned to Mr. GRINNELL. 





The Commissioners of Fisheries of the State 
of New Hampshire have presented their annual 
report to the Legislature at its present session, 
giving an account of the work accomplished by 
them since their previous communication. Un- 
der the head of salmon planting, they report the 
introduction of 185,000 of these fish into the head 
waters of the Merrimac, and of about 250,000 into 
the Connecticut ; some of them, however, hatch- 
ed in behalf of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
They report an aggregate of 800,000 young salm- 
on planted in the Connecticut River by these 
three States and Vermont, from which it is ex- 
pected we shall hear in due season. Nothing 
was done by the Commissioners during the past 
year in regard to smelt, which had heretofore 
formed a special feature of their work. Several 
thousand shad were planted in Lake Winnipis- 
eogee, and a considerable number of salmon- 
trout were introduced into Ossipee Lake and 
Six-mile Pond. Black bass have also been trans- 
ferred from Sunapee Lake to other waters. 





The German branch at Yokohama of the So- 
ciety for the Natural History and Ethnology of 
Eastern Asia shows in its last publicatién the 
activity of its members. Besides regular me- 
teorological observations taken —— un- 
der the auspices of the socicty, and published 
by them, we have very numerous determinations 
of altitudes in Japan, by means, of course, of 
the portable barometer, and have also some ex- 
cellent descriptions of the volcano of Fusiyama. 
The first accurate measurement of the altitude 
of that volcano appears to be due to the mem- 
bers of this society, especially by Knrprrne, who 
seems to have made a series of observations for 
fourteen days five times daily at very carefully 
selected hours; simultaneous observations were 
made at three points, namely, the summit, the 
base, and intermediate stations. The best stand- 
ard instruments by GREENE and other makers 
were used, and the computations were made by 
the formula lately published by RuHLMANN, and 
which has met with so much acceptance. The 
resulting altitude of the summit of Fusiyama, 
namely, 12,235 feet, places it among the loftiest 
of volcanoes. 





The Academy announces the death of Profess- 
or Domenico CIPoLeTTi, late assistant at the 
observatory of Florence, and speaks of him as 
already distinguished for his attainments as an 
astronomer. 





The announcement is made of the fifth annual 
meeting of the German Anthropological Society, 
to be held at Dresden from the 14th to the 17th 
of September, to which all persons interested 
are invited. 





It is officially announced by the London Daily 
Telegraph that it has united with*the New York 
Herald in organizing an expedition of African 
discovery under the command of Henry M. 
STANLEY, the object being to complete the work 
left unfinished by the death of Dr. Livingstone, 
to solve the remaining problems of the geog- 
raphy of Central Africa, and to investigate and 
report upon the haunts of the slave-traders. 

Considerable comment has been excited in 
England by this announcement, and some dis- 
position has been manifested to discourage it, 
especially on the ground of its involving polit- 
ical and diplomatic complications with the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar and other potentates. 





Severe hurricanes have of late attracted so 
much attention that they have ceased to be nov- 
elties, and it would hardly be worth while to 
mention a special one that lately occurred in 
the Indian Ocean, had it not happened that this 
one seems to have passed directly over the island 
of Mauritius, so famous in meteorological sci- 
ence as the residence of MELDRUM and the place 
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of operation of that meteorological societ 
which has done so much to elucidate our knowl- 
edge of these terrible atmospheric disturbances, 
Indications of the late hurricane were observed 
on the 22d of March at Port Louis in a falling 
barometer and a rising wind, which increased 
until it reached its height on the 27th and 28th. 
Its greatest force was 11 on the Beaufort scale, 
and the barometer sank as low as 28.57 inches. 
The town itself presented a very sad appearance 
after the storm was over, the roofs and débris 
of fallen houses and innumerable broken trees 
yz obstructing all of the main streets. 

here were very few houses but were more or 
less injured; the museum of the Royal College 
was unroofed, many cellars were inundated and 
nor eg goods destroyed, and many lives were 
ost. : 





The death of Dr. ALoys Picuier on the $d of 
June, at the age of forty-one, is announced by 
the Academy. He was long connected with the 
University of Munich, and at one time filled the 
— of head librarian to the Imperial Library at 

t. Petersburg. 





It is well known that the living representa- 
tives in Europe of the European bison, which is 
closely allied to, if not identical with, the Amer- 
ican buffalo, consist at present of a single herd 
in Lithuania, the property of the Emperor of 
Russia. Recent reports indicate a gradual de- 
crease in their numbers, with a probability of 
eventual extermination. It is many years since 
the number exceeded 1000, and in 1868 it was 
but 559; in 1871, 541; and in 1872, 528. 





Our readers are already aware of the commis- 
sion established, under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by authority of Congress, for investiga- 
ting the geographical distribution of the Alaskan 
fur seal, and the manner in which the Alaska 
Commercial Company has executed its trust as 
regards the lease of the fur seal islands, the treat- 
ment of the natives, and the management of the 
fur seal trade generally. 

The members of this commission consist of 
Mr. Henry W. Ex.iorrt, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution (who had recently returned from a two 
years’ residence on St. Paul Island), and of Lieu- 
tenant MAYNARD, of the navy. The revenue- 
cutter Reliance, Captain J. G. Baker, was placed 
at the control of the party, and we have advices 
of their arrival at Sitka, under the date of June 
10. The vessel was to leave the following day 
for Oonalaska, and proceed thence to the fur 
seal islands, St. Matthew, St. Lawrence, the 
Diomedes, St. Michael, Cape Romanzow, Nuni- 
vak Island, and back to Oonalaska in October, 
and thence direct to San Francisco by the end 
of that month. It was intended to survey thor- 
oughly the islands of St. Matthew and St. Law- 
rence, large bodies of land in the Behring Sea, 
almost entirely unknown. Lieutenant May- 
NAKD will make a chart of the soundings, and 
Mr. Ex.iorr will work up the interior. These 
gentlemen in the course of their official duties 
expect to make large collections for the Nation- 
al Museum. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tom boughs a gallon of gin to take home, and, by 
way of a label, wrote his name upon a card, which hap- 
pened to be the seven of clube, and tied it to the handle. 
A friend coming along and observing’ the jug, quietly 
remarked, “‘ That’s an awful careless way to leave that 
liquor!” “Why?” said Tom. “ Because somebody 
might come along with the eight of clubs and take it.” 








“Husband,” said the wife of a young clergyman, 
“*read me one of your sermons ; I feel dreadfully wako- 
ful to-night, and I wish to sleep.” 

es iiibinnnaianiade 

Sir Boyle Roach, the droll of the Irish bar, sent an 
amusingly equivocal invitation to an Irish nobleman 
of his acquaintance: “I hope, my lord, if ever you 
come within a mile of my house, that you'll stay there 
all night.” When he was suffering from an attack of 
gout he thus rebuked his shoe-maker: ‘‘ Oh, you're a 

recious blockhead to do directly the reverse of what 
P desired you. I told you to make one of the shoes 
larger than the other, and instead of that you have 
made one of them smaller than the other!” 
eialieaadiamind 

The latest instance of like curing like is the an- 
nouncement by a Western veterinary surgeon that 
brandy is a remedy for the “ staggers.” 

fiancee : 
A lover knelt to maiden fair, 
And vowed him her adorer— 
“Ah! wilt thou leave me, sweetest one, 
Thou bright and fair Aurora?” 
Up sprang the blood of maiden fair, 
yho boxed her fond adorer: 
“How dare you, Sir, miscall me thus? 
Me—me, indeed, a rvarer !” 
in ees SETI, 





Charles I. playing at tennis with a dean, who struck 
the ball well, the king anid, “‘ That's a good stroke for 
a dean.” “ll give it the stroke of a bishop if your 
majesty pleases,” was the suggestive rejoinder. 





A rich man sent to call a physician for a slight dis- 
order. The physician felt his pulse, and said, ‘* Do 
you eat well $s “Yes,” said the patient. ‘ Do you 
sleep well?” “I do.” “Then,” said the physician, 
“TI shall give you something to take away all that!” 





An Irishman on board a ship was ordered by one of 
the officers to go below and fetch a jug of water just 
as the ship was about to sail. The man hesitated to 


go because, as he said, the vessel being about to sail, 
e ‘ 


was afraid he should be left behind. 
saaiaiediniescnnallaadduaseeiaandie 
“«T see the villain in your face,” said a Western judge 
to a prisoner. “May it please your honor,” replied 
the prisoner, “that must be a personal reflection, 
sure. 





A lawyer, upon a circuit in Ireland, who was plead- 
ing the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the child u 
in his arms and presented it to the jury, suffused wit 
tears, This had a great effect, until the opposite 
lawyer asked the child what made him cry. “He 
pinched me!” answered the little innocent. The 
whole court was convulsed with laughter, 

i rnacacoinscomtes « “heeaang 

A Worcester boy was engaged in nocturnal peneh- 
stealing a short time ago, and was observed by the 
owner of the fruit, who, unnoticed by the young rob- 
ber, placed a large stuffed dog at the foot of the tree, 
and retired to watch the result of his strategy. The 
boy, descending, observed the dog, and then the fan 
commenced. e whistled, coaxed, threatened, un- 
availingly, the animal never moving. And finally the 

‘outh, accepting the inevitable, settled down to pass- 
ng the night in thetree. After some hours had 
wearily enough to the lad, morning dawned, and the 
roprictor of the tree, coming from the house, asked 
him how he came to be in the tree. To 
answered that he took to it to save himself from the 
dog, who had chased him quite a distance. It isn’t 
healthy for a smaller boy to say stuffed dog to that 
youth now, 
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THE AMERICAN BALL-PLAYERS 
IN ENGLAND. 


Tue excitement caused in England by the ad- 
vent of the American base-ball players has not 
subsided in the least. ‘lhousands have gathered 
to witness the games, and every body has been 
delighted with the skillful manoeuvres of their 
Yankee cousins. In view of the little that is 
known in England concerning our national game, 
the newspapers there have carefully gathered all 
they could learn about it, and presented their 
readers with the fullest explanations. ‘The Jd/us- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News of London, 
an authority on sporting matters, has taken the 
pains to publish an elaborate history and de- 
scription, with a diagram showing the various 
positions of the players when in the field. ‘To 
this it adds, from time to time, full details of all 
the games thus far played, with careful criticisms 
of them. In reviewing one of these contests be- 


tween the Bostons and the Athletics the News 
says: ‘*The ten minutes’ larking in which the 
Americans indulged before commencing play im- 
pressed the public very favorably. ‘They threw 
the ball with wonderful strength and precision, 
fielded very smartly, and never missed a possible 
catch; still it must be remembered that a base- 
ball and a cricket ball are two very different 
things, and, when they began real play, the ball 
was fumbled far more frequently, and the returns 


were by no means so accurate. Still, fielding is 
undoubtedly their strong point, which is partly 


to be accounted for by the fact that every error 
by a fielder is noted on the score sheet. At 
cricket a man may be absolutely useless in the 
field, and cost his side run upon run, yet, except 


2 slight allusion to a badly missed catch in the 
account of the match, he hears no more of it. 
With a base-ball fielder it is widely different. 
All his mistakes are brought before him in stern 
array at the end of the season, in the shape of 
statistics, and the world of base-ball learns that 
the hapless William Jones made sixty errors in 
the course of the year, in the shape of seven missed 
ly balls, fifteen wild throws, and thirty-eight 
mutfed balls. This must exercise a most ben- 
eficial effect, and something of the same sort 
might be introduced at cricket with great ad- 
vantage.” 


Of the match played between the Red Stock- 
ings and the Athletics, at Prince’s Ground, 
Brompton—illustrated on page 756—the papers 
speak in terms of the highest admiration. ‘lhe 
batting was excellent, and several of the catches 
elicited immense applause. 

blished by Special Arrangement with the Author.]} 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
*"\ MERRIER HOUR WAS NEVER WASTED 
THERE.” 


Avovst came—a real August—with cloudless 
blue skies and scorching noontides and a brief 
torm now and then to clear the atmosphere. 
[be yellow corn fields basked in the sun’s hot 
rays, scarce stirred to a ripple by the light sum- 
The broad Atlantic lay still as that 


mer air, 

great jasper sea men picture in their dreams of 
heaven. The pine-trees stood up straight and 
dark and tal] and solemn against a background 
of azure sky. Ocean’s wide waste of waters 


brought no sense of coolness to the parched way- 
farer, for all that vast expanse glowed like bur- 
nished gold beneath the splendor of the sun-god. 


The road across the purple moor glared whitely 
between its fringe of plantations, and the flower 
gardens at Penwyn Manor blazed like one broad 
mass of color, not a petal ruffled by the clear 


still air, The birthday of the heir had come and 
» with many bonfires, sky-rockets, much re- 
ing of tenants and peasantry, eating and 
ing, bounties to the poor, speechifying, 
ind general exultation, At twelve months old 
Churchill Penwyn’s heir, if not quite the para- 
gon his parents and his aunt believed him, was 
fairly worth some amount of rejoicing. He was 
a sturdy, broad-shouldered little fellow, with 
tnut locks cut straight across his wide fair 
ehead, and large blue eyes, dark and sweet 
\ truthful—a loving, generous-hearted little 
sul, winning the love of all creatures, from the 
grave, thoughtful father who secretly worshiped 
him, to the kitten that rolled itself into a ball 
f soft white fur in his baby lap. 
The general rejoicings for tenants and cot- 
tagers, the public celebration, as it were, of the 
fant's first anniversary, being happily over, 
with satisfaction to all—even to the Irish reap- 
ers, who were regaled with supper and unlimited 
whisky punch, in one of the big barns, Mrs. 
Penwyn turned her attention to more refined 
issemblies, Lady Cheshunt was at Penwyn, 
and had avowed herself actually charmed with 
the gathering of the vulgar herd. 
‘*My dear, they are positively refreshing in 
r absolute naiveté,” she exclaimed, when she 
lked over the day’s proceedings with Madge 
| Viola in Mrs. Penwyn’s spacious dressing- 
m. **To see the colors they wear, and the 
\ phisticated width of their boots and skimpi- 
ness of their petticoats, and the way they per- 
e, and get ever so red in-the. face without 
ig to mind it, and the primitive way they 
t looking really happy—it is positively 
turning over a new leaf in the book of life. 
And when one can see it all without any per- 
sonal exertion, sitting under a dear old tree and 
drinking iced claret-cup—how admirably your 


gon 


f 
al 


like 








people make claret-cup !—it is intensely refresh- 
ing.” 

“*T hope you will often turn over new leaves, 
then, dear Lady Cheshunt,” Madge answered, 
smniling. 

**And on Thursday you are going to give a 
dinner-party, and show me the genteel abong- 
ines, the county people; poor creatures who have 
no end of quarterings on their family snields, 
and never wear a decently cut gown, and drive 
horses that look as if they had been just taken 
from the plow.” 

**T don’t know that our Cornish friends are 
quite so benighted as you suppose them,” said 
Madge, laughing. ‘‘ Brunel has brought them 
within a day’s journey of civilization, you know. 
They may have their gowns made in Bond Street 
without much trouble.” 

** Ah, my love, these are people who go to 
London once in three years, I dare say. Why, 
to miss a single season in town is to fall behind 
one’s age; one’s ideas get mouldy and moss- 
grown; one’s sleeves look as if they had been 
made in. the time of George the Third. To 
keep abreast with the march of time one must 
be at one’s post always. One might as well be 
the sleeping beauty at once, and lose a hundred 
years, as skip the London Ir b 
one year that I was out of health, and those tire- 
some doctors sent me to spend my spring and 
summer inGermany. When I came to London 
in the following March I felt like Rip Van Win- 
kle. I hardly remembered the names of the 
ministry, or the right use of asparagus tongs. 
However, sweet child, I shall be amused to see 
your county people.” 

The county families assembled a day or two 
afterward, and proved not unintelligent, as Lady 
Cheshunt confessed afterward, though their talk 
was for the most part local, or of field sports. 
The ladies talked chiefly of their neighbors. 
Not scandal by any means: that would have 
been most dangerous; for they could hardly 
have spoken of any one who was not related by 
cousinship or marriage with somebody present. 
But they talked of births and marriages and 
deaths, past or to come; of matrimonial en- 
gagements, of children, of all simple, social, do- 
mestic subjects, all which Lady Cheshunt listen- 
ed to wonderingly. The flavor of it was to the 
last degree insipid to the metropolitan worldling. 
It was like eating white-bait without Cayenne or 
lemon—white-bait that tasted only of frying-pan 
and batter. The young ladies talked about cu- 
rates, point lace, the penny readings of last win- 
ter, amateur concerts, new music—ever so old 








in London—and the school-children ; or, group- 
ed round Viola, listened with awful interest to 
her descriptions of the season’s dissipations—the 
balls and flower shows and races and regattas 
she had assisted at, the royal personages she had 
beheld, the various on dits current in London 
society about those royal personages, so fresh 
and sparkling, and, if not true, at least possess- 
ing a richness of detail that seemed like truth. 
Viola was eminently popular among the younger 
branches of the county families. The sons play- 
ed croquet and billiards with her, the daughters 
copied the style of her dresses, and chose their 
new books and music at her recommendation. 
Mrs. Penwyn was popular with all—matrons and 
maidens, elderly squires and under-graduates, 
rich and poor. She appealed to the noblest and 
widest feelings of human nature, and not to love 
her would have been to be indifferent to virtue 
and sweetness. 

This first dinner after the return to Penwyn 
Manor was more or less of a state banquet. The 
Manor-house put forth all its forces. The great 
silver-gilt cups and salvers, and ponderous old 
wine-coolers, and mighty venison dishes, a heavy 
load for a strong man, came forth from their re- 
tirement in shady groves of green baize. The 
buffet was sef forth as at a royal feast; the long 
dinner-table resembled a dwarf forest of stepha- 
notus and tremulous dewy-looking fern. ‘The 
closed Venetians excluded the lurid light of a 
crimson sunset, yet admitted evening’s refreshing 
breeze. The many tapers twinkled with a tender, 
subdued radiance. ‘The moon-like silver lamps 
on the sideboard and mantel-piece gave a tone 
of coolness to the room, The women in their 
gauzy dresses, with family jewels glittering star- 
like upon the white throats and fair round arms, 
or flashing from coils of darkest hair, completed 
the pleasant picture. Churchill Penwyn looked 
down the table with his quiet smile. 

** After all, conventional, commonplace, as 
this sort of thing may be, it gives one an idea 
of power,” he thought, in his half-cynical way, 
‘*and is pleasant enough for the moment. Sar- 
danapalus, with a nation of slaves under his heel, 
could only have enjoyed the same kind of sensa- 
tion on a larger scale.” 








CHAPTER XXX. 
‘‘17 WAS THE HOUR WHEN WOODS ARE COLD.” 


Werte the Squire of Penwyn surveyed his 
flower and fern bedecked board, and congratu- 
lated himself that he was a power in the land, 
his lodge-keeper, the woman with tawny skin, 
sun-browned almost to mahogany-color, dark 
brows, and night-black eyes, sat at her door-step 
watching the swiftly changing splendors of the 
west, where the sky was still glorious with the 
last radiance of the sunken sun. ‘The crimson 
light glows on the brown skin and gleams in 
the dusky eyes as the woman sits with her face 
fronting westward. 

She has a curious fancy for out-of-door life, 
and is not often to be found inside the comfort- 
able lodge. She prefers the door-step to an arm- 
chair by the hearth, even in winter; nay, she 
has been seen to sit at her threshold, with a 
shawl over her head, during a pitiless storm, 
| watching the lightning with those bright, bold 
| eyes of hers, Her grandchild Elspeth has the 
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same objection to imprisonment within four walls. 
She has no gates to open, and can roam where 
she lists. She avails herself of that privilege 
without stint, and wanders from dawn till sun- 
set, and sometimes late into the starry night. 
She has resisted all Mrs. Penwyn’s kind attempts 
to beguile her along the road to knowledge by 
the easy steps of the parish school. She will not 
sit among the rosy-cheeked Cornish children, or 
walk to church with the neatly clad procession 
from the Sunday-school. She is more ignorant 
than the small toddlers of three or four, can nei- 
ther read nor write, hardly knows the use of a 
needle, and in the matter of Scriptural and theo- 
logical knowledge is a very heathen. 

If these people had not been the Squire's proté- 
gées they would have been dismissed from or- 
derly Penwyp long ere now. They were out of 
harmony with their surroundings; they made a 
discordant note in the calm music of life at the 
Manor. While all else was neatness, exquisite 
cleanliness, the north lodge had a look of neg- 
lect, a slovenliness which struck the observer's 
eye disagreeably—a curtain hanging awry at one 
of the lattices, a tattered garment flying like a 
pennant from an open casement, a trailing 
branch of jasmine, a handleless jug standing on 
a window-sill, a muddy door-step. ‘Trifles like 
these annoyed Mrs. Penwyn, and she had more 
than once reproved the lodge-keeper for her 
untidiness. The woman had heard her quietly 
enough, had uttered no insolent word, and had 
courtesied low as the lady of the mansion passed 
on. But the dark face had been shadowed by a 
sullen frown, and no amendment had ever fol- 
lowed Mrs. Penwyn’s remonstrances, 

‘*T really wish you would get rid of those peo- 
ple at the north lodge,” Madge said to Church- 
ill, one day, after having her patience peculiarly 
tried by the spectacle of a ragged blanket hang- 
ing to dry in the lodge garden. ‘‘ They make 
our grounds look like some Irish squireen’s 
place, where the lodge-keeper is allowed a patch 
of and a drying-ground for the family 
linen at the park gates. If they are really ob- 
jects of charity, it would be better to allow 
them a pension, and let them live where they 


**We will think about it, my love, when I 
have a little more time on my hands,” answered 
Mr. Penwyn. 

He never said an absolute ‘‘ No” to his wife; 
but a request which had to be thought about by 
him was rarely granted. 

Madge sighed, and tapped the ground with 
the toe of her little morocco boot. These peo- 
ple at the lodge exercised her patience severely. 

‘* Waiting till you have leisure seems absurd, 
Churchill,” she said. ‘* With your Parliament- 
ary work, and all that you have to see to here, 
there can be no such thing as spare time. Why 
not send these people away at once? They make 
the place look so horrid.” 

‘*T'll remonstrate with them,” replied Church- 


ill. 

** And then they are such queer people !” con- 
tinued Madge. ‘*'That girl, Elspeth, is as igno- 
rant as a South Sea Islander, and I dare say the 
grandmother is just as bad. ‘They never go to 
church, setting such a shocking example to the 
villagers.” 

** My love, there are many respectable people 
who never go to church. I rarely went myself 
in my bachelor days. I used to reserve Sunday 
morning for my arrears of correspondence.” 

“*Oh, Churchill!” cried Madge, with a shock- 
ed look. 

** My dearest love, you know I do not set up 
for exalted virtue.” 

‘*Churchill !” she exclaimed, tenderly, but still 
with that shocked look. She loved him so much 
better than herself that she would have liked 
heaven to be a certainty for him, even at the cost 
of a cycle in purgatory for her. 

** Come, dear, you know I have never pretend- 
ed to be a good man. I do the best I can with 
my opportunities, snd try to be as much use as 
I can in my generation.” 

**But you call yourself a Christian, Church- 
ill?” she asked, solemnly. Their life had been 
so glad, so bright, so busy, so full of action and 
occupation, that they had seldom spoken of seri- 
ous things. Never till this moment had Madge 
asked her husband that simple, solemn question. 

He turned from her with a clouded face—turn- 
ed from her impatiently even—and walked to the 
other end of the room. 

**Tf there is one thing I hate more than anoth- 
er, Madge, it is theological argumentation,” he 
said, shortly. 

‘There is no argument here, Churchill: a 
man is or is not a follower of Christ.” 

**Then I am not,” he said. 

She shrank away from him as if he bad struck 
her, looked at him for a few moments with a 
pale, agonized face, and left him without a word, 
She could not trust herself to speak—the blow 
had been too sudden, too heavy. She went away 
to her own room and shut herself in, and wept 
for him and prayed for him. But she loved him 
not the less because by his own lips he stood con- 
fessed an infidel: that was how she interpreted 
his words of self-condemnation. She forgot that 
a man may believe in Christ, yet not follow Him 
—believe, like the devils, and, like the devils, 
tremble. 

* * * - * 

Mrs. Penwyn never spoke to her husband of the 
people of the north lodge after this, They were 
associated with a too painful memory. Church- 
ill, however, did not forget to reprove the lodge- 
keeper's slovenliness, and his brief and stern re- 
monstrance had some effect. The lodge was 
kept in better order—at least so far as its exter- 
nal appearance went. Within it was still « dis- 
orderly den. 

The lodge-keeper’s name was Rebecca. By 
this name at least she was known at Penwyn. 
Whether she possessed the distinction of a sur- 


* 





name was a moot-point. She had not conde- 
scended to communicate it to any one at the 
Manor. She had been at Penwyn nearly two 
years, and had not made a friend, Nay, not so 
much as an acquaintance who cared to ‘‘ pass 
the time of day” as he went by her door. The 
peasantry secretly thought her a witch—a dim 
belief in witchcraft and wise women still lingering 
in nooks and corners of this remote romantic 
West, despite the printing-press and the School 
Board. The women-servants were half disposed 
to share that superstition. Every body avoided 
her. Unpopularity so obvious seemed a matter 
of supreme indifference to the woman who called 
herself Rebecca. Certain creature comforts were 
needful to her well-being, and these she had in 
abundance. The sun and the air were indispen- 
sable to her content. ‘These she could enjoy un- 
hindered. Her ruling vice was slothfulness ; her 
master-passion love of ease. These she could 
indulge. She therefore enjoyed as near an ap- 
proach to positive happiness as mere animal man- 
kind can feel. Love of man or of God, the one 
divine spark which lights our clay, shone not 
here. She had a vague sense of kindred which 
made some kind of tie between her and her own 
flesh and blood; but she had never known what 
it was to love any thing. She kept her grand- 
child Elspeth, gave her food and raiment and 
shelter, first, because what she gave cost her noth- 
ing, and secondly, because Elspeth ran errands 
for her, did whatever work there was to be done 
in the lodge, and saved her trouble generally. 
The delicious laziness of her days would have 
been less perfect without Elspeth’s small services. 
Otherwise it would have given this woman little 
pain to know that Elspeth was shelterless and 
starving. 

She sat and watched the light fade yonder. over 
the lake-like sea, and heavy mists stealing up the 
moorlands as the day died. Presently, sure that 
no one would come to the gates at this hour, she 
drew a short blackened clay pipe from her pock- 
et, filled and lighted it, and began to smoke— 
slowly, luxuriously, dreamily, if so mindless a 
being could dream. 

She emptied her pipe, and filled again, and 
smoked on, happy, while the moon showed silver- 
pale in the opal sky. ‘The opal faded to gray; 
the gray deepened to purple. The silver shield 
grew brighter while she sat there, and the low 
murmur of summer waves made a soothing 
music, soft, slow, dreamily monotonous. ‘lhe 
brightening moon shone full upon that moorland 
track by which Humphrey Clissold first came to 
Penwyn Manor. In making his road across the 
uplands the — bad not followed this narrow 
track. The foot-path still remained at some 
distance from the road. 

Turning her eyes lazily toward this path, Re- 
becca was startled by the sight of a figure ap- 
proaching slowly in the moonlight—a man, broad- 
shouldered, stalwart, walking with that careless 
freedom of gait which betokens the habitual pe- 
destrian, the wanderer who has tramped over 
many a hill-side and traversed many a stony 
road, a nomad by instinct and habit. 

He came straight on, without pause or uncer- 
tainty—came straight to the gate, and looked in 
at the woman sitting on the door-step. 

** Ah!” he said, ‘‘ It was the straight tip Josh 
Collins gave me. Good-evening, mother.” 

The woman emptied the ashes of her pipe upon 
the door-step before she answered this filial greet- 
ing. ‘Then she looked up at the wanderer frown- 


ingly. 

“What brings you here?” 

**There’s a heartless question !” cried the man. 
** What brings a son to look after his blessed old 
mother? Do you allow nothing for family feel- 
ing?” 

**Not in you, Paul, or any of your breed. 
What brought you here?” 

“You'd better let me in first, and give me 
something to eat and drink. I don’t care about 
looking through iron bars like a wild beast in 
Wombwell’s show.” 

Rebecca hesitated, looked at her son doubt- 
fully for a minute or so before she made up her 
mind to admit him, weighed the possibilities of 
the case, and then took her key and unlocked 
the gate. If it had been practicable to keep this 
returned prodigal outside without peril to her- 
self, she would have done it. But she knew t:er 
son’s disposition too well to trifle with feelings 
which were apt to be violent. - 

“*Come in,” she said, sulkily, ‘‘and eat your 

fill, and go your ways when you've eaten. It 
was an ill wind for me that blew you this 
way.” 
**That’s not overkind from a mother,” re- 
sponded the nomad, carelessly. ‘‘ I’ve had work 
enough to find you since you gave us the slip at 
Westerham fair.” 

**You might have been content to lose me, 
considering the little store you ever set by me,” 
retorted Rebecca, bitterly. 

“* Well, perhaps I might have brought myself 
to look at it in that light, if I hadn’t heard of 
you two or three months ago from a mate of 
mine in the broom trade, who happened to pass 
this way last summer, and saw you here, squat- 
ting in the sun like a toad. He made a few in- 
quiries about you—out of friendliness to me—in 
the village yonder, and heard that you were liv- 
ing on the fat of the land, and had enough to 
spare. Living in service—you that were brought 
up to something better than taking any man’s 
wages—and eating the bread of dependence. So 
I put two and two together, and thought per- 
haps you'd contrived to save a little bit of money 
by this time, and would help me with a pound 
or two if I looked you up. It would be hard 
lines if a mother refused help to her son.” 

‘© You treated me so well when we were to- 
gether that I ought to be very fond of you, no 
doubt,” said Rebecca. ‘‘Come in and eat. I'll 





“give you a meal and a night’s lodging if you 
like, bat I'll give you no more, and you'd better 
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make yourself scarce soon after daybreak. My 
master is @ magistrate, and has no mercy on 
tramps.” : : ’ 

‘«¢'Then how did he come to admit you into his 
service? You hadn't much of a character from 
your last place, I take it.” 

” «He had his reasons.” 

«* Ay, there’s a reason for every thing. Ishould 
like to know the reason of your getting such a 
berth as this, I must say.” 

He followed his mother into the lodge. The 
room was furnished comfortably enough, but 
dirt and disorder ruled the scene. Of this, how- 
ever, the wanderer’s eye took little note as he 
briefly surveyed the chamber, dimly lighted by a 
single tallow-candle burning in a brass can 
stick on the mantel-piece. He flung himself into 
the high-backed Windsor chair, drew it to the 
table, and sat there waiting for refreshments, his 
darkly bright eyes following Rebecca’s move- 
ments as she took some dishes from a cupboard 
and set them on the board, without any previous 
ceremony in the way of spreading a cloth or 
clearing the litter of faded cabbage leaves and 
stale crusts which encumbered one side of the 
table. 

The tramp devoured his meal ravenously, and 
said not a word till the cravings of hunger were 
satisfied. At the rate he ate, this result. was 
quickly attained, and he pushed away the empty 
dish with a satisfied sigh. 

‘‘That’s the first hearty feed I've had for a 
week,” he said. “A snack of bread and cheese 
and a mug of beer at a road-side public has had 
to serve me for breakfast and dinner and supper, 
and a man of my stamina can’t live on bread and 
cheese. And now tell me all about yourself, 
mother, and how you came into this comfortable 
berth—plenty to eat and drink, and nothing to 

do.” 

‘‘That’s my business, Paul,” answered the 
woman, with a dogged air which meant resist- 
ance, 

“*Come, you needn't make a secret of it. Do 
you suppose I haven’t brains enough to find out 
for myself if you refuse to tell me? It isn’t ev- 
ery day in the year that a fine gentleman and 
lady take a gypsy fortune-teller into their serv- 
ice. Such things are not done without good 
reason. What sort of a chap is this Squire Pen- 
wyn ?” 

‘* I've nothing to tell you about him,” answer- 
ed the woman, with the same steady look. 

‘*Oh, you’re as obstinate as ever, I see! All 
the winds that blow across the Atlantic haven't 
blown your sullen temper out of you. Very well, 
since you're so uncommunicative, suppose I tell 
you something about this precious master of 
yours. There are other people who know him— 
people who are not afraid to answer a civil ques- 
tion. His name is Penwyn, and he is the first 
cousin of that poor young fellow who was mur- 
dered at Eborsham, and by that young man’s 
death he comes into this property. Rather a 
lucky thing for him, wasn't it, that his cousin was 
shot from behind a hedge? If such luck had 
happened to a chap of my quality, a rogue and 
vagabond bred and born, there’d have been peo- 
ple in the world malicious enough to say that I 
had a hand in the murder. But who could sus- 
pect a gentleman like Mr. Penwyn? No gentle- 
man would shoot his cousin from behind a hedge, 
even though the cousin stood between him and 
ever so many thousands a year.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by your sneers,” 
returned Rebecca. ‘‘ Mr. Penwyn was over two 
hundred miles away at the time.” 

‘Oh, you know all about him! You occupy 
a post of confidence here, I see. Pleasant for 
you. Shall I tell you something more about 
him? Shall I tell you that he has family plate 
worth thousands—solid old plate that has been 
in the family for more than a century; that his 
wife makes no more account of her diamonds 
than if they were dog-roses she pulled out of the 
hedges to stick in her hair? ‘That's what I call 
good luck, for they were both of ’em as poor as 
Job until that cousin was murdered. Hard for 
a chap like me to stand outside their gates and 
hear about their wealth, and pass on with hungry 
stomach and blistered feet—pass on to wheedle 
a few pence out of a peasant wench, or steal a 
barn-door fowl! There’s destiny for you.” 

He emptied the beer jug, which had held a 
quart of good home-brewed, took out his pipe, 
and began to smoke, his mother watching him 
uneasily all the time. ‘Those two were alone in 
the lodge. The moonlight and balmy air had 
lured Elspeth far afield, wandering over the dewy 
moorland, singing her snatches of gypsy song, 
and happy in her own wild way—happy though 
she knew she would get a scolding with her sup- 
per by-and-by. 

‘‘ They’ve got a party to-night, haven’t they ?” 
asked Paul. ‘‘ Half a dozen fine carriages pass- 
ed me an hour or so ago, before I struck out of 
the road into the foot-path.” 

‘* Yes, there’s a dinner-party.” ; 

The gypsy rose and went to the open window. 
The lighted windows of the Manor-house shone 
across the shadowy depth of park and shrub- 
beries. Those dark eyes of his glittered curi- 
ously as he surveyed the scene. 

‘*T should like to see them feasting and enjoy- 
ing themselves,” he said, moving toward the door. 

‘* You mustn't go near the house—you mustn’t 
be seen about the place!” cried Rebecca, follow- 
ing him hurriedly. 

“*Mustn’t 1?” sneered the gypsy. “I never 
learned the meaning of the word mustu’t. I'll 
go and have a peep at your fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen—I'm not quite a fool, and Fsha’n’t let 
them see me—and then come back here for a 
night's rest: You needn’t be frightened if I'm 
rather long. It'll amuse me to look on at the 
high jinks through some half-open window. 
There, don’t look so anxious. I know how to 
keep myself dark.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 13.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 15.—National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, Saratoga; General Con- 

, vention of Universalists, New York. 
Sunday, 20.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 21.—St. Matthew the Evangelist. 
Sunday, 27.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 29.—St. Michael and all Angels. 
Wednesday, 30.—National Congregational Council, 





New Haven. 
OCTOBER. 
Sunday, 4.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 6,—Annual Meeting of the A. B.C. F. M., 
Rutland, Vermont. 


Wednesday, 7.—Triennial Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, New York. 

Sunday, 11.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 18.—St. Luke the Evangelist; Twentieth 
Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 2%5.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 

Wednesday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 





THE resignation by Father Hracrntue of his 
charge in Geneva will occasion no surprise to 
those who have watched the progress of ecclesi- 
astical affairs in Switzerland. The movement in 
Switzerland against the Church of the Vatican is 
largely political ; it is the assertion of state in- 
dependence against ultramontanism. Many of 
the reformers are liberals, who go far beyond 
Father HyactnTHE in their disposition to inno- 
vate upon old doctrine and usage. He would 
reform the Church, they would overthrow it; 
he is devoutly Catholic, they are largely free- 
thinkers. The immediate occasion of the res- 
ignation was a collision between Father Hya- 
CINTHE and the Minister of Public Instruction. 





Dr. ConRAD Martin, the Bishop of Pader- 
born, has reached prison at last. Some time 
since a friend paid the fines imposed upon him 
for disobeying the new ecclesiastical laws. The 
district court ruled that this was legal, but the 
higher court has pronounced it illegal; so the 
bishop, who was very anxious to go to jail, has 
been gratified. It is reported also that pro- 
ceedings will be instituted for the deposition of 
the Archbishop of Cologne. 





The English Wesleyan Conference at its ses- 
sion this year took an important step toward 
the adoption of lay delegation. The “‘commit- 
tees of review” are to be hereafter consolidated 
into one large committee, which will be com- 
posed of 300 members, one-half ministers and 
one-half laymen. The consolidated committee 
will meet in advance of the Conference, and ex- 
amine all of the business affairs of the Church. 
The subjects revised will be distributed into 
five classes, viz., the Conference Schools and the 
Children’s Fund, General Education, Chapels, 
Home Missions and Contingent Fund, and For- 
eign Missions. The lay delegates will be chosen 
by the lay members of the District Meetings. 

he numbers of the Methodists of England, as 
reported at the recent Conferences, are: Primi- 
tives, 164,722; United Methodist Free Churches, 
67,371; Wesleyans, 357,645—total, 589,738. To 
these are to be added two minor bodies, the Bi- 
ble Christians and the New Connection Method- 
ists. 





The next English Church Congress is to be 
held at Brighton, commencing October 6. The 
inaugural address will be delivered by the Bish- 
op of Chichester. The Bishop of Winchester 
will discuss the Old Catholic Movement, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Church Patronage, and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Diocesan Synods. Skepti- 
cism, Education, Social Life, Church Music, are 
also on the list of themes. A noticeable feature 
of the Congress will be a workmen's _— 
All the schools of thought known in the Esta’ 
lished Church are represented in these assem- 
blies. 





The Neue Rhein Wochenblatt has the following 
on the “ Stigmata,’’ which may help to explain 
the origin of these so-called miraculous mani- 
festations: “‘A day-school teacher at Crefeld 
informs us that the ‘Stigma’ has become an 
actual epidemic in three of the Catholic schools 
there. In a single class this teacher found 
seventeen young girls with these wound marks. 
The children, he says, rub the palms of their 
hands, careless of pain, so long and so violent- 
ly that the blood flows out every where from 
them. They think that they will thus be able 
to foretell the future, bring to light what was 
concealed, and discover gold and treasures.” 





The London Times criticises with much sharp- 
ness the refusal of the Bishop of Lincoln to al- 
low a tombstone to be erected in a parish grave- 

ard which contained the words ‘ Wesleyan 

inister,”’ and prefixing the title ‘‘ Rev.’’ to the 
name of the Wesleyan minister concerned. The 
refusal to permit the setting 2 of the stone 
came first from the rectot of the parish, who 
was, on appeal, sustained by the owe The 
Times says, ‘“‘ It would be quite intolerable that 
incumbents should have an irresponsible power 
of censorship in such a matter, and it is to be 
hoped that if Mr. Keet can not prosecute the 
matter farther himself, the Committee of the 
Wesleyan Conference, to whom the case has 
been referred, will see fit to do so.”’ 


— 


The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions holds its annual meeting in 
Rutland, Vermont, October 6. This is the first 
meeting in that State. From the treasurer’s an- 
nouncement it appears that the debt of the 
board, which was on the Ist of July $88,175, was 
by the Ist of August reduced to $69,748. 





The Mississippi State Convention of Baptists, 
at their meeting held August 12, loca their 

roposed Southwestern University at Jackson. 
The people of that city have offered $150,000 to 
the institution. The Baptists of the State will 
raise $300,000 additional. 





The General Convention of the Universalists 
of the United States meets in Dr. CHAPIN’s 
church, in this city, Tuesday, September 15 


_ —— 


This body is composed of the presidents or vice- 
presidents and secretaries of the State Conven- 
tions, and one clerical and two lay delegates 
from each Convention. 





_ Cardinal Parrizz1, the Pope’s Vicar-General, 
is reported to be dangerously ill. 





The property of the Propaganda at Rome, 
which is the fountain of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary activity, has been put up at auction by 
the government. On Saturday, August 8, one 
parcel was sold for 327,000 francs. The proceeds 
will be invested by the state in the name of the 
Propaganda, and for its benefit. 





Signor Gavazzi, the famous Italian orator, is 
now making a tour of the north of Ireland, and 
delivering lectures in the chief towns on Prot- 
estantism in Italy. 


Canon Lrppon, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has 
spoken very strongly against the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill, and has expressed the 
opinion that it will tend to disestablishment. 





Pluralists are not very numerous now in the 
Anglican Establishment, but one has recently 
died who held four livings, three of them for 
thirty-two years. ‘‘ Mr. GuRDON, who graduated 
at Cambridge in 1823, was appointed rector of 
Reymerston in 1825, the value of the living be- 
ing about £500 a year, with house, and the pop- 
ulation under 400. In 1828 he was appointed to 
the rectory of South Burgh, near Walton, which 
is worth about £250, with a population of 300. 
In 1832 he entered on his third and fourth liv- 
ings, the rectory of Cranworth, with Letton rec- 
tory, the value of which is stated to be £450, 
with house, and a population at Cranworth of 
257 and at Letton of 109. The total income of 
these benefices, all of which were ‘family liv- 
ings,’ was about £1200 a year, with a gross pop- 
ulation of about 1000. Mr. Gurpon became a 
beneficed clergyman two years after his ordina- 
tion, and had held the three livings together 
since 1832.” 





We have heretofore spoken of Mr. SPURGEON’S 
wonderful capacity for work, and his skill as an 
organizer. The Rev. G. F. Pentecost, who has 
recently visited him in London, says: ‘ Yester- 
day I spent with Mr. SpurGEoN at his home, 
and had a most delightful time. He certainly is 
a wonderful man. He had his college boys, or 
men, some eighty in all, at his house, entertain- 
ing them before they began their fall term of 
study.. He was bubbling over with humor and 
wisdom all the time. I never saw such a com- 
bination of genius in one man. He is a perfect 
master in the midst of his stupendous work. 
Every body respects and loves him who has any 
thing to do with him. He has that rare tact of 
being perfectly familiar with every body while 
allowing no one to be familiar with him. He 
lives inside a charmed circle that no one enters, 
out of which he steps to touch and bless oth- 
ers. He received me most cordially, invited me 
to open his service Sunday evening with prayer. 
He had 6000 people in his congregation, and half 
as many more turned away, unable to gain ad- 
mission. At the close of the sermon he gave 
the hand of ete we to forty persons, con- 
verted and baptized during the month. Then 
the Lord’s Supper was administered to more 
than 3000 communicants. I had the pleasure and 
honor of assisting him at the service. Thirty 
elders served with sixty cups and sixty plates.’’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Svunr bathing at high tide is not only more agreeable 
than at low tide on account of the greater exhilara- 
tion produced, but the water is then said to be warm- 
er. Old fishermen explain this fact thus: the incom- 
ing tide is, to a great extent, surface water, and of 
course warmer; but when the tide turns it is the sur- 
face water which first ebbs out, leaving near the shore 
the cooler water beneath the surface waves. 





At the Isles of Shoals the chief occupation is keep- 
ing quiet and comfortable. Horses and carriages are 
unknown, much pr ding is impossible, and noth- 
ing remains to be done except fishing and sailing. 





The “Spartan Dormitory” is an institution which 
bad its origin in some suggestion made by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. It is located in the Bow- 
ery, and is for the reception of respectable young 
men who, by some adverse fortune, find themselves 
short of money. Single lodgings cost twenty - five 
cents; a dollar and a half is charged by the week ; and 
baths and reading-rooms are free to guests. Lodg- 
ings are often furnished gratuitously to needy appli- 
canta, who, almost without exception, have returned 
afterward and paid the regular charges. Such an insti- 
tution is often the means of saving a disheartened 
young man from giving up discouraged when he is 
temporarily out of work and out of money. 





Burglar-proof letter-boxes, similar to thos* used in 
London, are recommended for New York city, as well 
as for all places where letter-boxes are in use. The 
recent mail depredatione have induced the G ] 
Superintendent of City Delivery to caution the public 
against depositing letters containing money in the 
street boxes. Such letters should be registered at the 
Post-oflice or ut one of the stations. 








A well-organized girls’ school has been opened in 
the city of Panama, and promises to be very useful 
among hitherto neglected classes. 





It is not a pleasant topic, but a scientific amateur 
lately found twenty-six varieties of parasitic vermin 
in one set of city car cushions. 





The manner of search for Charlie Ross by the Phil- 
adelphia police is thus pithily described: Two officers 
pull the bell, and on the appearance of the maid or lady 
of the house say, “ Is Charles Brewster Ross concealed 
in this house ?” : 

“ He is not,” is the answer. 

“Then we must search the premises.” 

And the house is searched. “ 


Some tough stories are told of the grasshoppers. A 
train on the St. Joseph and Denver Railway struck 
the insects, which covered the track two inches thick. 
The éngineer was sorely puzzled what todo. He final- 
ly put on all the steam he could, and tried to go on; 





but with his best endeavors he made but nine miles in 








eleven hours. At another time;on the same road, a 
train was completely blockaded by grasshoppers, and 
the conductor found it impossible to proceed. He was 
forced to put back to his starting-place, and wait un- 
til the hoppers had crossed the track. 





A noted pearl-diver of Atlantic City is making ar- 
rang ts for a hazard undertaking. Me pro- 
poses to test the virtue of a newly invented life-pre- 
server by being carried from New York in a steamer 
to a distance of not less than two hundred miles from 
land, and there left to the mercy of the waves until) he 
shall meet a passing vessel. He will carry with him 
rations for a week ; also signal-lights and flags, all be- 
ing stowed away in a rubber hag about two feet square. 
He is confident of success ; but the undertaking looks, 
to common minds, as a hazardous one. 





The old gentleman at Saratoga who drank eleven 
glasses of Congress water in immediate succession re- 
mains in statu quo. The doctors think, however, that 
= will be able to start for home some time in Septem- 

r. 





An exchange tells the following story, which is 
doubtless authentic, like all newspaper stories : 


“The editor of the Colorado Herald, having occasion 
to leave home for a few days, put the paper in charge 
of a journalistic novice, with only the genera) order to 
do all he could to glorify the Herald when opportunity 
occurred. Just after the editor had gone his wife 
died, and the fact furnished inspiration for the follow- 
ing obituary notice: 

**GONE, BUT NOT FoRGOTTEN.—We are compelled 
thie morning to perform a duty which is peculiarly 
painful to the able assistant editor who has been en- 
gaged on this paper at an enormous expense, in ac- 
cordance with our determination to make the Herald 
& first-class journal. Last night death unexpectedly 
snatched away from our domestic hearth (the best are 
advertised under the head of stoves and furnaces, 
upon our first e) Mrs. Agatha P. Burns, wife of 
Rufus P. Burns, the gentlemanly editor of the Herald. 
(Terma, three dollare a year, invariably in advance.) 
A kind mother and exemplary wife.. (Office over Cole- 
man’s ry, up two flights of stairs; knock hard.) 
“We shall miss thee, mother, we shall miss thee.” 
(Job ss solicited.) Funeral at four aud a half 
from the house just across the street from the Herald 
office. (Advertisements inserted for ten cents per 
square.)’” 





The collection of objects of art and antiquity now 
on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, on 
Fourteenth Street, is estimated to be worth at least 
$400,000. Consequently much interest is felt in the 
erection of a suitable and commodious building for 
the preservation of these valuable objecta. The work 
on the excavation for the foundations of the new mu- 
seum in the Central Park has been commenced. 





Tourists who contemplate a visit to mineral springs 
may find it well to heed the advice of a famous Pa- 
risian physician, who says that “these watering- 
places are good for persons in sound health, provided 
they do not drink the waters.” 





Mount Desert is a most invigorating retreat from the 
cares and vexations, the scandal! and crime, of city life. 
Yet, for all that, there is, as some visitor expresses it, 
“a skeleton in the tourist closet at the island.” This 
is the dense, damp, silent, penetrating fog, which 
creeps noiselessly over the island, and shute off sea, 
land, and sun. It is dismal, and makes one crouch 
over the fire, and wrap himself in flannele. This sea- 
son has been unusually free from fogs, but still there 
have been several good specimens. 


“Cucumber toast” is a country delicacy. Those 
who try it are so perfectly satisfied of its excellence 
that they don’t want any thing to eat for a week aft- 
erward. 





Ordinary swimmers miscalculate their etrength and 
skill in the surf. They swim too far out, forgetting 
how much exertion is requisite to return amidst the 
breaking waves. Only the most expert aud powerful 
swimmers can buffet the waves as they roll in upon 
the shore in quick succession, and it is foolish daring 
for any others to attempt it. 





According to the opinion of a practical singer who 
is now, studying in Italy, nothing great can be accom- 
plished in music without hard work, and the devotion 
of a lifetime to the science of it. Study and good 
health are indispensable to a musical artist, because 
the natural voice is liable to become impaired at about 
forty, while a strong cultivated voice often retains its 
full power till past sixty. 





A Delaware dog lives on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with a domestic cat. Carlo is the dog’s name, 
Dick is the cat's, One day not long ago a threaded 
needle got mixed up with Dick’s food, and he attempt- 
ed to swallow it. It stuck in his throat, evidently 
causing much pain. Carlo attempted to give surgical 
relief. After an apparent consultation between the 
two, Carlo commenced operations by licking Dick’s 
neck, occasionally pausing to press his tongue against 
it. This he continued to do all one day and until after- 
noon of the next day. Then Carlo was seen, his whole 
body quivering with excitement, trying to catch some- 
thing with his teeth, in which he succeeded, and giv- 
img a sudden jerk he pulled the needle through the 
hide of the cat, where it hung by the thread. The re- 
mainder of the operation was performed by a davghter 
of the dog’s master, who pulled the thread through 
and stuck the needle in the fence close by. The joy 
of Carlo knew no bounds, and frisking his bushy tail 
about, and rubbing his shaggy sides against his mas- 
ter, he showed his full knowledge of what he had done 
by going to the cat and licking the wound in the neck, 
and then to the needle in the fence, which he examined 
very minutely, saying in actions almost as plain as 
words, “‘See what I did!” This incident is said to be 
strictly true, having occurred in Wilmington. 





A story is told of an old French shoe-maker, who 
boasted that nothing could frighten him. Two young 
men thought they would test him. So one pretended 
to be dead, and the other induced the shoe-maker to 
“sit up” with the supposed corpse. As the shoe-maker 
was in a hurry about some work, he took his tools 
and leather and began working beside the corpse. 
About midnight a cup of black coffee was brought 
him to keep him awake. Soon after, the coffee hav- 
ing exhilarated him, forgetting that he was in the 
presence of death, he commenced to sing « lively tune, 
keeping time with his hammer. Suddenly the corpse 
arose, and exclaimed in a hollow voice, “When a 
man is in the presence of death he should not sing!” 
The shoe-maker started, then suddenly dealt the corpse 
a blow on the head, exclaiming at the same time, 
“When a man is dead he should not speak.” It was 
the last time they tried to scare the shoe-maker, 
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KANGAROO—AUSTRALIAN SQUATTERS, 


CONDOKS AT REST. ss 
CURIOSITIES OF ANIMALS,—[(Ser Pace 762.) 
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LIMESTONE 1N KANSAS,—Draws by Tavernier and Frenzeny,—(Ser Pace 762. | 
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LIMESTONE IN KANSAS. 

Our artist, on page 760, makes a very clear 
ire of some of the stoné quarries and lime- 
; in the State of Kansas. Seen from afar, 
kilns resemble nothing so.much as a line of 
astles on the Rhine, that one might imag- 
had been transported hither and set down in 
» midst of the prairie. Here is made nearly 
-thirds of all che lime used in the State. The 
» taken out of the quarries is the magnesia 
»stone, of which great quantities are shipped 
ighout the year. It is white, and when first 
; soft, but it soon hardens when exposed to 
» air. Most of the public buildings in the 

» are constructed of this material. 


CURIOSITIES OF ANIMALS. 
STROLLING through the Zoological Gardens 
of London the visitor meets with many curious 
sights, but none more curious, perhaps, than 
those illustrated by the artist on page 760. 
Here, for instance, is a pair of strange-looking 


animals, with a very queer name. ‘The Vudpine 
i inger, ashe is called, is very common in 
Australia. He works all night and sleeps all day, 

{ an odd way of sleeping he has, to be sure. 
Suspended by the tail, or squeezed into a hole 


a tree, or,as we see in the drawing, pressed 
) a narrow space, he reposes with the utmost 
comfort imaginable, 

Below this pair is a picture of the condor, an 
immense bird, of marvelous strength, which de- 
lights to live in the most elevated and solitary 
localities. From these he descends into the val- 
leys in search of food, generally the carcasses of 
large animals. ‘Terrible stories are told of these 
birds carrying off children and devouring them ; 
but the great HumBovpr, after patient investiga- 

declared his belief that these reports were 

fabulous. Still, with their great strength, there 

sno doubt: that they might destroy children and 

i men; they have been-seen to attack young 

s and tear out their tongues and eyes. An 

ea of their strength may be had by looking at 

ir great talons and broad wings. Seen in the 

cture, the wings are at rest, but when spread 

it they measure from eight to eleven feet from 
tip to tip. 

Another interesting part of our group is that 

the lion and lioness, who, having had a differ- 

‘ice with each other, are now ‘* making up.” 

I'lie old fellow has promised to behave himself 

t in the fature, and taking him at his word, 

mately licks his face, and peace 

established . 

(he curions thing about the kangaroo is the 

f its powerful tail as a third hind-leg, by 

z on it securely, as shown in the illustra- 

If pursued by enemies and brought to 

bay, it will assume this position to bring its hind- 

legs into play, and deliver a terrific blow with its 

} 1 claw, that is sharp as a knife. It has 

en been known to lay open the body of a dog 
its entire length with a single stroke. 


tner affecti 


BASE-BALL IN CANADA. 
Every true lover of this invigorating sport 
will be interested in the group of players printed 
on page 761. The Maple Leaf Base-ball Club, 
of Guelph, Ontario, is famous as having for three 
s past held the prond distinction of the Cham- 
} of Canada; and having defeated some of 
the best amateur clubs in the United Stdtes, at 
» tournament at Watertown, New York, 
claim also the title of the champion ama- 
r club of the world. They are men of splen- 
didly developed physique, as well as of handsome 
faces—men who richly deserve the professional 

honors they have won. 


PEARL FISHING AT CEYLON. 
Peart fishing on the northwest coast of the 
island of Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean, has re- 
cently been recommenced after an interval of 
| years, previous to which the oysters myste- 
vusly disappeared from their accustomed beds, 
ving, as it is supposed, been destroyed by un- 

Vn enemies, 

rhe following interesting description of the 
y is taken from the Ceylon Observer: 
lhe boats are divided into three squadrons of 
filty each, the blue, the red, and the green, dis- 
1 tished by flags of the different colors. At 
o'clock at night a signal gun is fired, and 
boats start for the fishing grounds, which are 
ked off by buoys. At six o’clock next morn- 
nother gun is fired, and the diving begins. 
I'ake a boat and row around these vessels, and 
ill‘see six or eight men hanging on to the 
5 ‘their boats, while ten others are engaged 
in pulling up ropes, to some of which are attached 
askets with oysters in them, and to others a large 
st The men hanging to the boat's side are 
t] vers, who remain in the water for six hours 
ime, either clinging to the ropes or paddling 
When ready to dive, they place one foot 
. rope stirrup attached to a large stone, and 
kly disappear from view. They remain un- 
vater from sixty to seventy and even eighty 
ls. On _a signal the stone is pulled up by 
i in the boat, and shortly afterward you 
ee two others pulling at another rope, which 
; up the basket in which the oysters have 
‘n collected by the divers, and, lastly, the diver 


self appears. These fishers, who are for the 
st part Moormen, are a merry set of fellows, 
cv to their work without the least symptoms 


s. At noon the signal gun is fired 
| the diving ceases, after which the ves- 
; . 


to the shore. 
1 ly tr 7 H oe 
: ! the illustrations given on page 761 the ves- 
I | e fs] . 
sels May ve seen sately moored after the work 
Ol tue Gary ove A { » nietures rep 
pictures 1 


resents the government kottoo, a long thatched 
veranda, where the oysters are heaped when 
brought ashore. Coolies may be seen carrying 
sacks of oysters on their heads, while other, 
count and sort them. Clerks and penn 
stand by to see that there is no cheating in the 
count and no theft of the precious material. 
Another picture shows two of the native work- 
men engaged in drilling the pearls, which they 
do with considerable expertness, notwithstand- 
ing the rude simplicity of the implements em- 
ployed. 





In connection with our ‘* Base-Ball” illustra- 
tions in this Number, we would refer our readers 
to Peck & Syyper’s adv. This enterprising 
firm have established an agency for their goods 
at Messrs. JEFFERIES & Mauines, 1 Lower Wood 
Street, Woolwich, London, England.—[Com.] 





Wuat are Enouisn CHannev SHors ?—All 
sewed shoes have the seam that unites sole and 
upper sunk into a channel cut in the bottom of 
the sole. This channel has generally been cut 
in from the edge, leaving a flimsy lip that soon 
turns up and makes a ragged sole. In England 
they cut this channel from the surface, as in hand 
sewed shoes, and the lip can not turn up. This 
channel can not be cut in poor leather; and thus 
indicates a good article. A dark line running 
round the sole near the edge shows where the 
English Channel is cut.—[Com. ] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Frroxies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
rpONE and Piwpe.e Remepy, the great Skin Meproinr 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 Bond St., New York. 


HE BEST “ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 
rupture) without metal spri is made by Pom- 
rroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
mail, They also sell the best “ Elastic Stockings” for 
enlarged veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic me cto 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 








night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 


/- = FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and general out-door day and 








—— changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 
bs) 


SIMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are — mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
» ALVAN: L. LOVEJOY, 
——— & Mannfacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist b: and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 

Gun Dealers, 238 Mein St., Cincinnati, O. 


OOKWALTER ENGINE.—The 

LOWEST-PRICED GOOD EN- 
GINE EVER GQ NSTRUCTED. 
BOILER and ENGLNE made of the 




















s+ « $251 50 

41-2 - « « 303 50 
m> Delivered on cars, boxed, at shops. 
FOOS & JAYNE,109 Liberty St.,N. Y. 





EAR-TREES FOR THE MILLION. 
Largest stock in the West; fine assortment; ex- 

tra quality; packed to go safely any distance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prices low by hundred or thousand. 
A full assortment of other trees, shrubs, plants, &c. Il- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free to applicants. R. G. 
HANFORD, Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 


STEWART'S 








SLATES MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N-Y. 











PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


>> GORHAM’S SILVER 






















Boys 
, RKER, for Linen, Cards, Envel- 
are wild = ke. Sent all complete with case 
of type for $1.00 
It is ati- 


fully chased 
and heavily 


= 
ww iii, \silver plated. 
. P| a th. r plat 
- A b71,School 


By mail 1.12 St. Roston. 
Sells like hot 


GRIDDLE-GREASE ¢ cakes. Every 


tidy housekeeper wants one. No smoke; no superfiu- 
ous grease. Always ready for use. State, county, and 
town Canvassers wanted; also Agents to attend state 
and county fairs. Sample mailed for 50c. Sen] stamp fer 
Agents’ Circulor. W. 1. DIXLER & CO., Easton, Pa, 
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GEO. W. READ & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank, Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 

Attention is eR ark Bide to our stock of French, 
Walnut, and Bur ayer | = and Curly Maple, 
Satinwood, Tulip, Rosewood, and Hungarian Ash ; also 
Seasoned Mahogany, Walnut, Spanish and Red Cedar, 
and White Holly. §@#~ Orders by mail have prompt and 
careful attention. Send for Catalogue Price-List. 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 
ROM E 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
B. . ~~ te ty all — a by 

pos' on receipt of price. 
R. C. ROOT, "ANTHONY, & CO., 


St., New York. 
(Gy Send for 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 











HAS 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecntion. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 
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It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrver's Macaztne, Harrver’s Weexty, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Kzxtra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
yee nay ge Ah 44 we Peery in one remittance; or, Siz 
Dopies for $20 0), without extra copy: tag 
at the offices where received. bth setae ce 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a vear, for the WeKkty or BazaR 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Kazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrenr & Beorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Treas For Apvertistne tn Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
akprr’s Bazar. 

Fa "s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line: 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each hemnetion. : 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. ies 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


4 be New York City Base-Ball and Sportsman’s Em- 
-—The only house that manufactures and 

deals pen A pp Eseo- Bal, Cricket, and Sporting 
author’ ners, Manufacturers, and 

Leaders of Base-Ball F'ashions. al 


7" he 
EK & SN YDER’ 





Sample Balls by mail, postpaid, $1 00, $1 25, & $1 50. 
“Capi rd Se ¢ 75, 1 00, & ¢ 2. 
“ Webbing Belts, by mail, tpaid, 40c. & T5c. 
Inclose 10 cents for our Colored Fashion-Book and 

wholesale prices to clubs. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 

New & Original Designs, Working 

Scale Drawings, and Details for all 

Styles of low-priced Houses, with 

= Specifications and Cost. Just _ 

lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6. 


WOO PORAL plans, Details, spies 
ARCHITECT 














tions, and Estimates. —Twe.ve 
LLARS, postpaid. 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL 
STAIRBUILDER. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } six Doxxans, 


Srx Do.ars, 
postpaid. 


CARPENTER and JOINERS PostPsic. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Established 1 858 














The best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood, For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION .— Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our MrrTaLiic Paint. 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC 2’AINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package. Send for a circular. 


** * With this truck one man 
can do the work of 6 men, with 
less liability to injure the piano. 
ap It is adapted to moving a piano 
* on the level,upand down stairs, 
, and in and out of wagons. * * * 

Geo. Q. Day put an ordinary pi- 
~ ano on this truck and up the Op- 
era House stairs (30 steps)alone, 
yi] and weighs only 129 Ibs, —/iw/- 
S wif)! land (Vt.) Daily Herald, Aug. 6. 

will Orders and terms to Agents, 
&c. Address FRENCH & CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 
AND PutTtTy KNIFE 


Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond. reed should have 























ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington 8t., 
Boston, - - - Mass. 


ATERS’S NEW SCALE PIANOS are 

the best made. Prices low for cash or on install- 
ments. Send for Catalogue. Instruments rented until 
rent money pays forthem. Agents wanted. . 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway,N. Y. 


ATERS’S Celebrated CONCERTO OR- 
e GANS can not be excelled in tone or beauty; 
they defy competition. Catalogues mailed. Instru- 
ments rented until rent-money pays forthem. Agents 
wanted. HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway. 


Imitation Silver Watches. 








American Style, 8 oz., $18; 6 0z., 

> 15; 5 0z., $13; 4.0z.) $12; 3 oz , $10. 

r hains to match, $2, $3, $4 and $5 

5 each. Send Stamp for Illustrated 

Circular. Order six at once, and you 

stone free. No Acents. Sent by 

7 Express, C.0.D. COLLINS METAL 

= WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 

New York. Box 3696. Send Postal Ordersand we will 
send goods free. 


class ame Bae eteaere 
N > tiful- 
CARD ! } printed in Gold! onl 


doz. for 50c. postpaid ; 3 doz. $1. Must have Agentsene: / 
where, Outfits 25c. Samples 8c. F.K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 


Pollak’s Meerschanns. 












and holders cut to order, re- 
paired, and Boiled. 27 John St., 
and 1109 Broadway, N. *- 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 











YW ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 





much more in love with 


IF CLEOPATRA had 
worn ENGLISH CHAN- 


NEL Shoes, Antony and 

Cresar would have been 
to attract the sterner sex, wear none other. Make 
your dealer buy them for you. | 


cure. For sale by all druggists. 


het. Ladies, if yon want + TH E TOLL-G ATE! Prize Picture sent free! An in- 


* genious gem! 50 objects to find! 
Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Burrato, N. Y. 













PTEMBER 12 , 1874. , 1874.) 


~ ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


rh Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
nh and prints, to 

= JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| 50 HARDY FLOWERING 

|e) BULBS (our No. 4 collec- 

P ion) mailed to applicants en- 

closing $8 00. Illustrated Cate 

| alogue of Bulbs free. WM. H, 
‘ SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


RE 





BULBS! 
BULBS! 
BULBS 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep ro Fir any Fiever, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperieuced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The fullowing Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............-0+- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ os 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKE- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 


VOOTS ONE)... 000. ncccsccccccccccccags ceseces ce = @ 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night eh ey and Shirt).. “* 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU Wg oc cine “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER- ~ vaowed ‘OLOAL (for girl from 

5 60 15 YOATO OE)... «0.0000 sccccccesseveccseses = 4 
GENTLEMAN'S Siti DRESSING -GOWN } 

Pe BS aa * 4 | 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE ARES: with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Wi jackssss ” = 

Vol. V. 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “ ¢ 

LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night mewelhg Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)............+...0ss+s . 6 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 6 60 10 PORTS CUED ecco coscccsccccesssces - = 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
inngy GOWER). ...ccsde ccoccocecvceseosoutenucwes * $37 

HIGHL AND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt..............+ “ 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Mem TANG ovis ccevscecccdsssccstieccess vc “ 50 

Vol. VI 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... * 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.. - 2 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 2s 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
i". fee 90 

PLEATED Ww AIST WALKING SUIT. ealedhieintice * 33 

DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
pitts ¥en * 32 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... * @ 

DEMI-POLONAISE Lemng | tm SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Sguare Front............. “ 43 

TIGHT. FITTING DOL BLE- BRE ASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... « 45 

SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Peet Wns GING. 000000 cccctscesgnvesess “ 47 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over- skirt and 
Long Walking BEIrt.........-ccrcccccseccvce “ 47 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 

WA — PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and “- 

ON os abn cence secpb abn ceaheunrebanne 
TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.............0000- * 60 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish ae Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Sapese +4 Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ oe 1 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER. SKIRT, and 
W ALEING SHIRT... ..0ccscccccesccccccecs 2 

HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING ‘ioe 
Re ere tere 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... °° 2 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... .........csecccecscees “17 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. alt, 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE W ALEING SUIT “ 2 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).............-.s0 “ 93 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 

SURE GENE: 64 kn otéccencesenuseucess “¢ 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- ekirt, 

and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ** 2% 
PLAIN DAs UE, LONG APRON with SCARF 

BACK, ; DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ 
CUIRASS BASC UE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAT TED MEE cncakeccecesesese * 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 35 


The-Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
1 B his comrade, D. w. 
KIT ¢ A R SO N. Peters, U .8.A. The only 


Authentic and Authorized Life eubliahed : 600 pages ; 
beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted every where. 
20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our works free. 





Address DUSTIN, GILMAN, & co., Hartford, Conn. 


/ASELL SEMEN ARY FOR : Youne Women, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). 








Ac rd antages superior: terms reasonable. Address 
SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion Needle- Book, with Chromos. Send 


CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Free ste amp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








LADIES, SAVE YOUR DRESSES! 
By Using” “SMITHS INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR.” 


it loops the dress in the Latest ‘Style, itchanges the “train” into 
a“ st ht front” —_e dress in one second, and back again as 
quickly Can be changed from one dress to another in two minates! 

They give perfect satisfaction ” is the verdict of all who try them. 
They save many times their cost in one dress. This * Elevator” is 
the only one that will let the dress dewn after 7h ng a 
CAUTION. Sco —— oft MITATIONS, as they are WORSE 

that each is stamped * Smith’s Instant Dress by as ” 
45 oe ate 4 MAILED FREE. Wholesale, $30 per gross. 

GREAT ‘0 “* Elevators” will be given FREE asa y, Fromium 
to erekeienae for “ SMITH’S [ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR” 
iy one year, sending One Dollar and Ten Cents, Best and cheapest Fashion 
4 Book in the world. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


P.0Box 5055. A, BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, N.Y. 


















Copyright secured. 









A New Era in Education. 





HARPER'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Language Primer, 40 cts. | School Composition, 50 ets 
Language Lessons, so ets. | Progressive Grammar, 75 ets 


The completion of “ Harper’s Language Series” offers the publishers the 
occasion for inviting the attention of Teachers, Superintendents, and School 
Boards to the striking merits of the works forming this Series. It is not 
too much to say that the publication of these text-books marks an era in the 
teaching of the English language. For years the barrenness of the results 
attained under the old system of technical grammar has been matter of wide- 





spread complaint. While modern scholarship has raised the study of language 
to the dignity of a science, school children have been condemned to feed on the 
husks of medieval grammar. Prof. SwinTon, in the “Language Series,” has 
taken the new departure, substituting the actual grammar of the English speech 
for the antiquated Latin abstractions, forms, and nomenclature. The prompt 
recognition of the merits of these books shows that they supply a want deeply 
felt, and their success—a success without precedent in school-book literature—is 
the best assurance that the simpie, untechnical, objective, and inductive mode of un- 
Solding our speech meets the views of intelligent teachers. 

The Primer is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate 
Grades. The Language Lessons is begun in the Grammar School, 
and furnishes from two to three years’ work. The Composition 
succeeds the Language Lessons. The Progressive Grammar 
is for use in the higher grades of Grammar Schools and in High 
Schools, 

These books replace the study of technical 
by the vital and practical study of Language. 

They are the only perfectl aded series of language 
books now before the public. , 


ao are the cheapest series of language books ever books ever 
published. 


“ Harper’s Language Series” has already been adopted, either wholly or in part, for use in 
the Public Schools of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BROOKLYN, HARRIS- 
BURGH, and many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 





THEIR PLACE 
IN SCHOOL. 





ammar 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. 








OPINION OF THE BOSTON TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 


The Committee on Text-Books of the Board of School Committee of the City of Boston, Mass., unanimously reported 
the following Order, June 16, 1874: 

“A very thorough examination of it (Language Lessons) has satisfied the Committee that, in plan and exe- 
cution, it is decidedly the best book out with which to begin the instruction of a child in Grammar and the cor- 
rect use of the English Language. 

“They think it should be used instead of Kerl’s First Lessons in Grammar, and submit an order to that effect. 

“ Ordered, That Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Grammar and Composition. be introduced 
into the Grammar Schools in the place of Kerl’s First Lessons in Grammar."" 














2G Specimen copies with a view to introduction sent FREE on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 
PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York, 
-CLAS i F 1 re ' 
RS HN EE | ATORTUNE Tene 


F 
i] 0 0 On Potter's Complete Aron! and Stamp Works, BaLtimone, Mv, 
BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Contains 2000 q —— and 3000 Illustrations. A 
Brsie Dictionary, & THEOLOGICAL Diortonary, a Bro- 
GRAPHICAL Dictionary, and an Eoo.xstastioat Dio- 
TIONARY allin one. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- 
umes. Vol. L. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 
dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


Qresares and others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Hanrer & 
Brorugrs, Franklin Square, New York, who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &c., of the Siath 
General Conference of the Evangelico!l Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott ; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 


$2500 4. YEAR 


made with our grand 





Money Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulars Free. S. M. Sprnoer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


Riverview Academy, x 


tember 10th. 


$10 





A DA’ Y. ‘Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Gro. L, Feuton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
5006 free ! mail. Two new articles, salable as 


flour. Address N. I - H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


$475 & MONTE to Agents. Address C. M. 
Linixeton & Be Buo. » New York or Chicago. 
1 50 words per minute in 

SHORT H AN D.. 4 weeks. Send stamp 
for circular. 4. . A. Gray, P. 0. Box 4847, N. ¥. 
AWE FK toMale and Female Agents in theirlo- 

cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 

FREE. P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me, 

N) Send 25 cts. for Photograph 

T0 AGE N TS! ! Album of all Presidents of 
the U. S., with terme, to BE} FITZKI, W. ashington, D.C, 




















COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents 4 - is the 
BEST THING EVER TRIED. 

The books sell themselves in every pas. and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
wanted on — and our magnificent editions of Family 
_— rticulars free on application. Address 

E POTTER & CO., Pubilehers, Philadelphia. 








Send Stamp for] Illustrated Catalogue.* 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS 


h 
S52 = $70 Ero. SS Pi tag tel — 











5 AGENTS W ANTED.—The largest inducement 
ever offered. Send 25 cts. for sample and x 
ticulars, Address J. Burringer, Box 898, Cohoes, N 





GENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 
a weck or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free, 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 


$35 A MONTH, Agents wanted. Ten best 
selling articles in the world. Circulars free, 
J. BRONSON, Detroit, Michigan, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


I, 
CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 


pounde d. By J. E. Carenes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
essor of Political Economy ia University College, 
London. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50, 


Il. 
NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man. By Wituam M. Davis. With mauy IDustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





IL 

| HY DROPHOBIA. Hydrophobia: Means of Avoiding 

its Perils and Preventing its Spread, as Discussec 

‘ at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. 
By H. Boutry, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by LiavTaRD. 
M.D., V.s Principal Surgeon and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 

IV. 

CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
Lo py 8 Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 

the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. ‘To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vax Biaxe. With Map and numerous I)lustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 
Vv. 
MOTLEY'S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 


and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary ¢ ‘nuses 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lornror Morisgy, D.C.L, Author of “The 
Rize of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 


Netherlands,” &c. With Iluetrations. In Two Vol- 
umes, 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
“Dutch Republic” and ** United Netherlands.") 

VI. 


SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF sah yp The 


Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the U nexplored Regions o f the Centre 
of Africa, From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grone SonwRin- 
Fortu. Translated by Excuen E. Frrwer. With an 


Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 

VIE 


STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomessie and Magdela: .a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa, By Henny M. Svanzey. With 
Mapes and Illustrations. sSvo, Cloth, $8 60. 

VIII. 

PRIME’S UNDER THE TREES. Under the Trees. 
By Samvuet Inenave Peime. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


Ix. 

TALMAGE'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T.De Wirt Tatmace. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12%mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Secgnd Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) x 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, yrot, Deumark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemuroxz Ferrier, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fail of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo0, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 0 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

XI. 

{ | EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 

History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 

the Sixth General Conference of the Evanyelical Al 

liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Pump Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Ine- - 
na2vus Pamer, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mesers. 

Probier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently decensed. 

8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 

Half Calf, $8 50. - 


NORDHOFF'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. North- 





ern California and the Sandwich Islands, By 
Cuaries Norpnorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c,- &c. Pro- 


fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S For Love and Life, 


7S cents. 





8vo, Paper, 


TROLLOPE'S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


5vO, 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE'S The Living Link. illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Miss BRADDON'S Taken at the Flood. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. a 

ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. LTlustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and T. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Illustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





TROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. 


BENEDICT'S 
per, $1 00; 
VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety- Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 

Svoy Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 


THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of “St.Olave's,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life," * “Meta’s Faith,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. a 


BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. 

ew Harrer & Brorures will send either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepatl, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt il the he price, 


8 


John Worthington's Name. S8vo, Pa- 


Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ew Harrer’s Osvatecus 3 nailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Fraxxxiix Square, N. Y. 
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WHERE IGNORANCE IS NOT BLISS. 


SELLING OFF 


$100,000 
Worth of First-Class Furniture, to close 
the Retail Business. © Prices Reduced 
over 30 per cent. Such a chance seldom 
offers to get really Fine Furniture at very 
low prices. 
G. L. KELTY & CO., 
184 Fifth Ave., near 23d St. 


Bradley, Pray, & Co 


Manufacturers 


(CARRIAGES 
ROAD 
WAGONS 


BEST QUALITY, 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY, 


AWRENCE: BRO'TPHERS & CO. 
BANKERS ANI BROKERS 
No. 16 WALI SREET, NEV IRK 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(a Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


ae The Best 
Printing Presses. "hraaet 
2 2 Size for Cards, La- | Size for Cir. 
sek s.< eer he | $1 inte, Ete. 
Baainess Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


vertising. Boys aod Amateurs have delight- 
vent and money making. Send stamp 


¢ ELsio aasines KELSE ¥ ‘“ OG., Meriden, Coan. 


Two MELLON DOLLARS PAID IN 











BENEFITS, under General. Accident Policies, in | 
the Traverens Insuranor Co., of Hartford, Conn. | 


Every business man should have a policy. 


KNAB 











CARR’S 
Positive Circulating 


STEAM RADIATOR 


(etd Leet adat fs 


‘ 
ah 








Is the only Steam Radiator in the market that is 
really positive in its circulation. A glance at 
above sectional view will convince any person ot its 
simplicity of arrangement, and that this prin- 


ciple will insure a certainty of circulation under 
any pressure of steam. 


IT NEVER FAILS 


to heat up.at once. Air can not remain in the pipes 
to retard the flow of steam, as it has but one way to 
go, and that is straight up and down each 
pipe until expelled at the outlet. 

The attention of all business men about to build or 
interested in building, and especially Architects, Con- 
tractors, and Steam-fitters, is asked to examine 
the merits of this Steam-heater, being satisfied 
that the more it is studied the better it will be liked. 
They are made up neatly, in one, two, three, or four 
rows of pipes, and circular or half circular, to encircle 
columns, bronzed in different colors, with iron or mar- 
ble tops, and are equally adapted for stores, offices, or 
private dwellings. 

Full particulars and references to parties now using 
these Radiators can be had on application to the 


A. CARR, 
43 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Also proprietor of the Selden Direct Action Steam 
Pump, manufacturer and dealer in Wrought and Cast 
Iron Pipe, Brass Work for Steam, Gas, and Water, 
Plumbers’ Materials, &c., &c. 


manufacturer, 


Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK. 





WEEKLY. 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 
CONSUMPTION. 

‘Tne great prevalence of this disease and its 
fatal results are well calculated to enlist our best 
efforts for its cure. What is Consumption? It is 
a disease of the lungs produced by an acrid and 
impure condition of the blood which, circulating 
through these most delicate organs, poisons and 
irritates their tissues and invites the scrofulous 
humors of the blood, causing the deposition of 
tubercles and establishing local scrofula. The old 
theory that it is a local inflammation, to be treated 
with tartar emetic, nauseating expectorants, and 
other debilitating agents, is a most cruel humbug. 

Another prolific cause of the development of 
scrofulous disease of the lungs, or tubercular 
consumption, is Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which, 
extending along the mucous lining membrane 
of the throat, trachea, and bronchial tubes, 
finally attacks the substance of the lungs, and 
here establishes such an irritation as to invite 
the blood to deposit its burden of impurities in 
these organs. Consumption itself is not se often 
hereditary as is generally supposed. That a 
condition of low vitality may be transmitted 
from parents to children is unquestionably true. 
It is this deficiency of vitality which is inherit- 
ed—a weakness which makes nutrition imper- 
fect, and leads to the deposit of tubercles. ' But 
thousands of persons who inherit feeble vitality 
would ‘never suffer from Consumption if the 
functions of the system were kept correct and 
the blood pure. But when the stomach per- 
forms its office only partially, and the food is 
but half digested, nothing is done to establish 
vitality'and keep up the supply of good blood, 
and nourish all the tissues of the system health- 
fally. And when the liver becomes torpid, and 
but very imperfectly pours off the effete, poison- 
ous materials of the blood, the Lungs, as has 
before been shown, become irritated, the general 
health becomes broken down, and the person 
feels languid, weak, faint, drowsy, and confused. 
Pain in the right side, in the region of the liver, 
and sympathetic pain in the shoulders and spine, 
and through the lungs, is generally complained 
of. The patient has a dry, hacking cough— 
that Liver Cough! Small, minute tubercles are 
developed in the Lungs, and ‘perhaps exist for 
months all unknown to their victim. Nothing is 
done to remove the tubercles by the ordinary treat- 
ment. Cough is only a symptom of the disease ; 
yet this only is aimed at in the usual treatment. 

There is no rational way to cure Consumption 
except to purify the blood and invigorate the 
digestive organs, that they may manufacture 
healthy, rich blood, Those poisonous materials 
in the blood which cause the tubercles must be 
thrown off by exciting the Liver to action. 
Vitality must be supported, the system nourished 
and built up, and the development of tuber- 
cles thus prevented. Remove the blood-poison 

by restoring the action of the Liver, and the 
cough, which is only a symptom of real disease, 
is relieved. 
incipient Consumption and cure the patient. 

I have records of hundreds of cases of con- 
firmed consumption, pronounced such by eminent 
physicians, that have been cured by the use of 
my Golden Medical Discovery, or with that and 
my Pleasant Purgative Pellets, sometimes also 
combining the use of Dr. Sacu’s Catarrh Re- 
medy, when the case was complicated with 
Catarrh. This statement will not seem ex- 
travagant even to the most intelligent physician, 
who knows the number of my patients and the 
rationality. of my treatment. In fact, I often 
treat physicians and members of their families 
for Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Consumption, en- 
tirely unknown to the personal friends and ac- 
quaintances of that physician. The truth being 
that most physicians do not profess to have any 
skill in curing those diseases, yet they are not 
willing to let the people know that I do cure 
them. ‘They frequently employ my medicines 
in treating such cases, but don’t let their patient 
know it. Consumption is, however, in general 
practice, much oftener cured than is generally 
supposed. I have frequently remarked in the 
dissecting-room the large number of cases where 
persons have died of other disease, yet their 
lungs, upon examination, showing unmistakable 
evidence of having, perhaps years before, been 
affected by tubercular Consumption. We have 
in the books records of hundreds of such cases 
that are well authenticated, but I have only 
room to call the reader’s attention to one such 
record, and I ask your thoughtful consideration 
of it. In the proceedings of the Connecticut 
Medical Society for 1866, page 145, may be 
found: ‘*Observations, Ante-Mortem and Post- 
Mortem, upon the case of the late President 
Day, by Prof. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., New 
Haven,” from which we learn that Jeremiah 
Day, LL.D., who was for twenty-nine years 
President of Yale College, was, while a mere 
youth, a victim to pulmonary Consumption. 
During his infancy and boyhood his vitality was 
feeble. He entered Yale College as a student 
in 1789, ‘‘but,” as Prof. Hubbard remarks, 
‘*was soon obliged to leave College on account 
of pulmonary difficulty, which was doubtless the 
incipient stage of the organic disease of the 
Lungs which subsequently developed itself.” 
He remained in feeble health for two years, but 
returned to College and graduated in 1797. For 
the next six years his Lung difficulties were 
quite severe, and’ he repeatedly bled from the 
Lungs in large quantities; but he had so far re- 
covered in 1803 as to accept a Professorship, 
was afterward chosen President of the College, 
which office he held for many years in the enjoy- 
ment of good health. He died from ‘old age” 
as we are told, in 1867, aged ninety-four years! 
Why was he not killed by Consumption? Because 
he was cured by changing his treatment from nau- 
seating pectorals, expectorants, cod liver oil, and 
other debilitating agents that destroy digestion, to 
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a treatment of blood-cleansing, blood-nourishing 
and tonic medicines, with good, nutritious food. 
Had he Consumption? Yes, both lungs were to a 
considerable extent involved, the lung- structure 
—— ulcerated at several points and spit up until 
arge Cavities were formed in both lungs. But let 
us have the evidence upon this point. I will give 
it in the words of Prof. Hubbard, who, in writing 
gn bo 
perhaps a pint, of seram was found in both, p mel 
THE LUNGS WERE EVERY WHERE FREE FROM TULVKOULAL 
DEPOSIT, AND IN ALL RESPEOTS HEALTuY. In the apex 
of each lung, however, was found a dense, corrugated 
circular cicatrix, an inch and a half or more in diam. 
eter, also a third circular cicatrix on the left side of 
the left lung, a few inches below the apex, each in- 
volving such a depth of tissue as to indicate that the 
vomice (cavities) of which they were the -remains, 
HAD BEEN LARGE AND OF LONG DURATION, Both lungs 
were slightly adherent at the apex,” 

He further says: 

“Here, then, was all that remained to mark the be- 
ginning, progress, and cure of a case of tubercular con- 
sumption, occupying ételve years in its period of activ- 
ity, and with its inc pient stage dating back more than 
three-quarters of a century. A legible record, surpass- 
ing in interest and importance to the human race those 
of the slabs of Nineveh or the Runic inscriptions.” 

The. case of the late Professor Physick, of Philadel- 
phia, was very similar in every respect to this. Cases like 
those of President Day and Doctor Physick are constant- 
ly occurring im my practice. I refer,in confirmation of 
this statement, to the testimonial of Mr. Wm. H. Srex- 
corr, published by me, whose case was pronounced tuber- 
cular consumption by. at least two of the most eminent 
physicians of the city of Rochester, and I afterward 
cured him with my Golden Medical Discovery, Dr.Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy, and my Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 

With my Discovery I have arrested the hacking and 
harassing cough, the night sweats, and hectic fever of 
the consumptive invalid; snatched from the jaws of 
death and restored to health and happiness many who, 
but for my Discovery, must soon have fallen victims to 
that relentless foe. God, I believe, has instilled inte 
the goots and plants from which this wonderful medi- 
cine is extracted, the healing properties by the use of 
which consumption, the scourge of the human family, 
may in its earlier stages be promptly arrested and per- 
manently cured. I do not wish to delude, flatter, and 
then disappoint the afflicted by asserting that this can 
be accomplished when the lungs are half consumed, as 
many do who, being devoid of all conscience, aim to 
humbug the afflicted that they may sell their often 
worse than worthless compounds. 

But if my Golden Medical Discovery is employed in 
the first or early stages of the disease, I know from 
ample observations and actual tests in hundreds of 
cases, that it will positively arrest the disease and re- 
store health and strength. From its wonderful power 
over this terrible disease, I thought strongly of calling 
it my Consumptive Cure; but from the fact that it ix 
a perfect specific for the sore throat and hoarseness to 
which ministers and other public speakers and singers 
are subject, and aleo for Bronchitis and all severe coughs, 
and is an invaluable remedy for diseases of the Liver, 
and also is a Blood Purifier, I decided not to apply to it 
a’name which might mislead and prevent its use in 
other diseases for which it is so admirably adapted. I 
wish to mention a most wonderful nutritive property 
which it possesses, and which so peculiarly adapts it to 
the wants of the Consumptive and Scrofulous. The 
nutritive properties possessed by Cod Liver Oil are tri- 
fling when compared with those possessed by my Dis- 
covery. It is astonishing to see how it builds up the 
solid muscle and increases the flesh and weight of those 
whose systems are reduced below the usual standard of 
perfect health. 


BLEEDING FROM THE LUNGS, CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 


A WONDERFUL CURE. 
Roousgerer, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1874. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Siz,—I have suffered from Catarrh in an ag- 
gravated form for about twelve years, and for several 
years from Bronchial trouble. Tried many doctors and 
things with no leating benefit. In May, 1872, becoming 
nearly worn out with excessive editorial labors on a 
perer in New York city, I was attacked with Bronchitis 

nm a very severe form, suffering almost a total loss of 

voice. returned from here, but had been home an | 
two weeks when I was completely prostrated wit 
poe ayes oI from the lungs, having four severe bleeding 
= within two weeks, and first three inside of nine 
ays. In the September following I improved suffi- 
ciently to be able to be about, though in a very feeble 
state. My bronchia) trouble remained, and the catarrh 
was ten-fold worse than before. Every effort for relief 
seemed fruitless. I seemed to be losing und daily. 
I continued in this feeble state, raising blood almost 
daily, until about the lst of March, 1878, when 1 became 
so bad as to be entirely confined to the house. A friend 
suggested your remedies, But | was extremely sk 
tical that they would do me any good, as I had lost all 
heart in remedies, and began to look upon medicine 
and doctors with disgust, However, I obtained one of 
your circulars and read it carefully, from which I came 
to the conclusion that you understood your busi 
at least. I finally obtained a quantity of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, your Golden Medical Discovery and 
Pellets, and commenced their vigorous use according 
to directions. To my surprise I soon began to improve. 
The Discovery and Pellets in a short time brought out 
a severe eruption, which continued for some weeks. I 
felt much better, m ba aye improved, and I gained 
in strength and hesh. n three months every vestige 
of catarrh was gone, the bronchitis had nearly disap- 
peared, had no cough whatever, and I had entirely 
ceased to raise bl and, contrary to the expectation 
of some of my friends, the cure has remained perma- 
nent. I have no more orrhages from the og, 
and am entirely free from the catarrh, from which 
had suffered so much and so long. The debt of grati- 
tude I owe for the blessing I have received.at your 
hands knows no bounds. am thoroughly ‘satisfied 
from my experience that your medicine will master the 
worst forms of that odious disease, catarrh, as well a8 
throat and lung diseases. I have recommended them 
to very many, and shall ever speak in their praise. 
Gratefully yours, Ws. H. Srencen. 

P. O. Box No. 507, Rochester, N. Y. 

In another letter Mr. Spencer says: ” 

“‘T have had aremarkable experience. Those familiar 
with my past illness look upon my present condition 
of health as an almost miraculous restoration. The 
physician who treated me during a part of my illness, 
and who is probably the best surgeon and old school 
physician in the city, said to me last summer ‘that ac- 
cording to the usual course of things a man in the con- 
dition you were in a year ago ought to have died. 

Mr. Spencer's testimony is only a fair sample of 
thousands of others received from those who have been 
cured of lingering Coughs, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and 
Consumption, of severe diseases peculiar to Females, 
and many other forms of disease by using my Family 
Medicines, after they had been pronounced incurable by 


eminent physicians. R, V. PIERCE, M.D., 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ON THE VOYAGE TO GIBRALTAR. 


Tue pleasures and the discomforts of an ocean 
voyage are faithfully depicted by the artist in 
the above series of sketches. ‘Though nothing 
more wretched can well be imagined than the 


miseries of seasickness, the sufferer seldom ex- | 


cites the sympathy of those who are not subject 
to that terror of the ocean. In fact, there seems 
to be something irresistibly comic, when you are 
not the victim yourself, in the qualms and ago- 
nies of a seasick person, and they form an inex- 
haustible theme for the pen of the humorist and 
the pencil of the caricaturist. Some of the most 
amusing cuts in Punch depict the miseries of the 
trip across the Channel, the discomforts of which 
we multiplied tenfold by the wretched little 


ON THE VOYAGE TO GIBRALTAR. 


steamers which the English have but just made 
up their minds to discard for more commodious 
boats. Had the Channel ferry been in the hands 
of an American company, the change would have 
been made years ago. But John Bull likes to 
growl, and doesn’t want to be too comfortable. 


ESCAPED. 

Tue story of our beautiful double-page en- 
graving is graphicaily told by the artist’s skill. 
Every detail speaks of a desperate struggle, of a 
hurried escape, under cover of darkness, from 
the burning castle or village, the smoke from 
which rolls in dark and sombre clouds against 
the light of early morning. ‘The danger is over, 





but the mother still clasps her child and looks 
back with anxious eyes in the direction from 
which pursuit may be expected, and is not quite 
assured by her husband's cheering words. The 


poor old priest, weary and out of breath from | 


his exertions in assisting to push the clumsy and 
lumbering cart up the steep ascent, looks up to 
speak a word of encouragement. In a little 
while, before the sun is fairly up over the hills, 
the party will be in a place of security, where 
they can rest and recount the dangers through 
which they have passed. 

The incident belongs to an age long past for 
almost every civilized country of the world. In 
England or in Germany such scenes would be 
impossible at the present day. But in unhappy 
Spain, where the barbarous Carlists wage a fright- 





ful war of murder, rapine, and pillage in the 
name of a Romish pretender to the throne, every 
week furnishes a parallel. Peaceful towns are 


| plundered and burned, and the inhabitants put to 


the sword or shot down in cold blood, all in the 
name of legitimacy and religion. And who can 
doubt that the same excesses would be enacted 
in France should « war against the republic be 
brought on under the instigation and guidance 
of a funatical priesthood? But for the Carlists, 
Spain would now be a peaceful and happy land, 
her fertile hills and plains would be clothed with 
the fruits of industry, manufactories would be 
springing up under the fostering influence of free 
intelligence, and she would make rapid cores 
toward a position in Europe far grander than was 
her ancient renown. 
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1 . 
A SHELL. 
O Heart! my Heart! upon the beach is strewn 
Full many a storm-reft and sun-whitened shell, 
“i save of a ghastly tane, 
nt and hollow as an elfin knell; 








And thou art but a shell! 
O Heart! my Heart! since thou art but a shell, 
To echo to each listener in his turn 
His own heart-lines, the which he knoweth s0 well, 
What rote more canst thou teach or can he learn ? 
What } t canst thou earn? 
O Heart! my Heart! what plaudit canst thou earn? 
But one shell thou among a. thousand shells! 
And if the great world-heart throb light or mourn, 
Straightway from each a faithful echo wells; 
From thee no sweeter swells. 
© Heart! my Heart! from thee no sweeter swells. 
Thou art but a shell upon the shell-strewn beach, 
While far adown in shady moss-grown dells, 
And far away and ever and out of reach, 
The nightingale makes speech. 
© Heart! my Heart! the nightingale’s swect speech! 
And only this faint, falling murmur thine? 
nk of her strains that thrill while they beseech! 
If near the sun a star might hope to shine, 
Such hope were thine and mine! 
© Heart! my Heart! such hope were thine and mine, 


If we should plan to draw the world’s eyes down. 
y and make no sign? 

all thy murmurs drown, 
renown ? 


Rut—to be washed awa 






To have the wide sea 


And swallow thy 


this thy best renown, 
That thou didst all a hollow shell could do. 
Strive thou to range thy gamut up and down: 
If that thou sound not loud, yet echo true, 
And sweetly, through and through. 


O Heart! my Heart! 


The Treasure Hunters: 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


Avruor or “Sure Auoy!” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
MANY A SLIP 





Tue silence in the vale seemed awful now, 
not even the chirp of a grasshopper being heard 
im that glow of heat. For a few minutes Larry 
had heard the rustle made by Dawson aghe went 
on, in accordance with thei ruse. ‘Then he had 
evidently stopped, an& was listening, perhaps 
covering with his rifle the way the Indian must 
come, in case Larry might miss. 

Larry listened: not a sound. 

** Bedad! an’ it’s astonishin’,” said Larry to 
himself, ‘how mighty heavy this bit ov stick 
is whin ye howld it up so long. Bad luck to 


Masther Copperskin whin he comes! for it will 
rest all the heavier on his dhirty head.” 

How long it seemed, and not a token of the 
savage coming, not even the faintest sound, rus- 
tle of leaf, or movement of stone. 

‘* Ah, bedad! an’ he’s gone some other way, 
the chatin’ thafe,” grumbled Larry to himself. 
‘* An’ he won't come this road at all. Oh, the 


omadhaun, whin if he’d only have shown his 
shadow for a moment, I'd have known where to 
find his head, an’ have given him as purty a tap 
from a bit ov blackthorn! Now 
gone, an’ what ‘ll I do 


as ivel fell 
which way will he be 


Larry's face was screwed up in perplexity as 


he glanced behind him to see if it were possi- 

ble for him to be taken in the rear ;.but no, that 

well protected by rocks, and he went on, 
tching and listening. 

‘* Ah, an’ he’s gone intirely: perhaps to fetch 

e more ov the blagards; an’ makin’ a fool 

me like this, the desaver—lookin’ so thruth- 
ful an’ sure to come by as he did.” Bedad! he 
hall have a hard wan for this if he—” 

Crack! 

There had not been the faintest sound, and 
Larry, whose arm ached tremendously—‘“‘ like a 
whole shcore ov rhoomyticks,” as he expressed 
it—as he stood there close to the square block, 
saw the Indian's bent head suddenly come into 
view, and the stick fell like lightning. 

Che Indian saw him, and wasjin the act of 
larting back as the blow fell; byt he was tod 


late, and without a cry he roiled over among the 
brnsh-wood, face downward. 

** Did it hurt?” said Larry, derisively, as he 

to the Indian's side, and took away knife, 

tomahawk, and bow and arrows. 
( ly done, Larry,” said Dawson, in a 
hisper, as he ran up; and then going back a 
s to where they had first seen the Indian 
* track, he stood and watched all along 
y without seeing another foe. 
is he much hurt?” said Dawson, coming 









K 


‘*Bedad! an'I don’t know,” said Larry, rub- 

r his chin and staring blankly at the pros- | 
trate savage; ‘‘he'won’t shpake at all, though | 
I've thried him twicet.” | 

‘The poor wretch is dead,” said Dawson, | 

ng and turning the Indian over. 

‘None oy yer blarney now, Misther Dawson, 

1 Larry, looking horrified. ‘* Sure, an’ 
I t even thry to kill him.” 

I Dawson pointed to the savage's 
ind 1 skull, where on the bare, smooth sur- 
face, denuded of hair, the stroke of Larry’s stick 
showed its deadly trace 


** Bud I didn’t mane to kill the poor baste,” 
said Larry, whose brown face looked rather | 





ghastly. ‘‘It's puttin’ a thrick on a man to 
timpt him into sthreckin’ a blow, an’ only havin’ 
a head as tinder as a basin.” 

‘“* He’s dead enough, poor wretch !” said Daw- 
son; ** but he would have killed us without mer- 
cy had he had a chance. Look at those.” 

Dawson pointed to seven ghastly trophies 
hanging at the Indian’s belt. 

** An’ what are thim, now?” said Larry. 

‘*Scalps,” was the reply—‘‘the proofs of 
seven lives he has taken.”” And Dawson turned 
over the horrible relics, two being Indian, and 
the others the locks of whites, one bearing the 
long fair tresses of a woman. 

‘* Look at that, now,” said Larry, whose face 
fast resumed its former color. ‘* Oh, if that’s 
been his game, an’ he would have paled me poor 
head in that fashion— Oh, bad luck to the 
baste! I ain't sorry at all, at all. Here, let’s 
hide him away.” 

‘*It’s of little use, if his fellows seek him,” 
said Dawson, as Larry performed the rites of 
sepulture with bushes and pieces of rock, while 
he again thoroughly examined the route by 
which they had come. 

**An’ d'ye think he would have taken our 
scalps like that, Misther Dawson, Sor?” said 
Larry, whose conscience was still troubling him. 

‘*Qurs, Larry?” said Dawson; ‘‘ yes, even 
those of the tender women who are watching for 
our return,” 

‘* Hurroo!” said Larry, ‘‘ that’s satisfyin’. Ye 
see, Misther Dawson, Sor, [ didn’t feel aisy in 
me mind, an’ niver a praste nowhere near to 
say a bit ov confission to, Bud all the same, I 
didn’t mane to kill the savage. An’ what'll we 
do now ?” 

**Wait for night, Larry; itis our only chance.” 

Through the long hours there they waited, 
after taking up as commanding a position as 
they could find, one which gave them just a 
glimpse of the opening of the ravine where the 
rest of the party lay. The sun began to decline 
at length, but still there was no sign of other 
Indians, and they hoped at last that this was a 
scout left behind by some roving band. 

It was possible; but probably the band was 
within easy reach—perhaps in the valley at the 
present moment; and, eager as he was to rejoin 
the others, Dawson felt that he must watch and 
wait. 

‘If I could only have a pipe,” said Larry, 
‘*T wouldn’t mind; bud they'd smell it a mile 
away, an’ wouldn't rest till they'd come an’ 
stole me pouch,” 

The dark shadows at length, seeming to flow 
along the valley and fill it up by slow degrees 
like a flood of gloom, till it rose higher and high- 
er, and the bright tints that had lingered upon 
the mountain-tops died away in‘ turn. - Then 
with cautious steps the two men started back 
for the ravine, still taking every precaution, and 
stopping and listening again and again, till, with 
breath more freely drawn, they reached the ra- 
vine without interruption, and now began to 
make what speed they could. 

Half a mile from the entrance they were chal- 
lenged by Adams, who had a long tale to tell of 
the anxiety that had been felt, and how this was 
the fourth journey he had made down to the 
entrance of the ravine to see if they were re- 
turning. 

He was for returning at daybreak once more 
far up into the mountains, but Dawson had an- 
other proposal to make, and that was that it 
would be better to make the best of their way 
back across the desert with the women, leaving 
the gold where it had been placed, and returning 
at some future time without so tremendous a 
charge. 

But this was overruled by Adams, and it was 
settled, as they returned to the little camp, that 
it would be well to hold to their original plans, 
watching the next morning at the entrance from 
some well-picked post of observation, 

The night passed peacefully away, and the 
morning broke unclouded ; and soon after it was 
light Dawson and Adams were down at the 
mouth of the ravine, where they had not been 
ten minutes when from far up the valley came the 
sounds of hoofs, and by the time they had care- 
fully ensconced themselves in a rift which com- 
manded a view along the hollow, it was to be- 
come aware of the fact that a body of fifty or 
sixty Indians was in motion, the men for the 
most part mounted, with the women walking or 
riding on other horses laden with their poles and 
skins. A camp had been broken up, and the 
tribe was seeking the mouth of the valley, evé 
dently to cross the plain for some fresh hunting- 
spot. 

' It was a nervous time for the watchers, know- 
ing, as they did, the quick, perceptions of their 
enemies, and the ease with which they could 
detect a trail when their suspicions were aroused, 
But they were bound to watch them, and hope 
that no adverse fate would tempt them to turn 
aside and come up the ravine, in which case 
their fate would have been sealed, unless, by a 
desperate resistance, they could beat them back, 
while the mules were driven higher up. 

On they came, fierce, savage warriors—old 
men and striplings, painted and_bedizened ; 
their hair ornamented with feathers, and their 
long blankets hung loosely over one shoulder. 
For the most part they were well mounted, and 
it was plain to Dawson, after a close study of 
their features, that the man whom they had en- 
countered had formed one of their band. 

Perhaps no position is more trying to the 
nerves of a man than that where, in the face of 
a deadly peril, he is condemned to inactivity; to 
wait with every fibre strung while that danger 
comes nearer and nearer, as it did here,-till at 
last, to the horror of the two watchers, they saw 
the leaders of the band rein up in front of the 
opening and halt, while the whole of the tribe 


| straggled up. 
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It was evident that they were coming up the | 





ravine, and Dawson's eyes met those of Adams 
in a look full of anguish and despair. 

Even in that time of peril Adams could not 
help thinking of the change that had come upon 
his companion, and how his thoughts were then 
all centred upon the woman he loved, waiting a 
couple of miles back for their return. 

Then in a low whisper, as they lay there be- 
hind the stones, they made their plans, which 
must be full of bloodshed. From where they 
lay hid they could pick off one by one the men 
who approached ; and their only hope was that 
the loss of three or four would so discourage and 
damp them as to afford time for escape. 

It was a forlorn hope : two against forty or so 
well-armed Indians, some of whom carried rifles ; 
but just at what seemed to be the last extremi- 
ty, when a couple of Indians rode a short dis- 
tance into the ravine, and fingers were laid on 
triggers, aims taken, and a couple of deadly 
shots about to open the fray, the watchers 
breathed more freely, for the party was once 
more in motion, a couple of whoops were given 
as if to call up stragglers, and they slowly rode 
out toward the mouth of the valley, where it 
debouched upon the salt plain. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LOADING FOR THE JOURNEY. 


Ir ever prayer of thankfulness was offered up, 
it was breathed now by these two men, as, utter- 
ly prostrated in nerve by the fierce test to which 
they had been put, they lay back there in the 
shadow, Dawson with his face buried in his 
hands. Buta short time after he got up with a 
dash of his old American recklessness of danger, 
and said, laughingly, 

** Well, Adams, old fellow, that was shaving 
very close.” 

Adams nodded, and did not speak, looking so 
serious that Dawson held out his hand, which 
the other pressed heartily. 

‘“We are earning our gold, I think,” said 
Adams at last. ‘‘If there is much more of this 
sort of thing I shall turn gray.” 

‘* We got on too easily at first,” said Dawson, 
grimly. 

‘* Kasily ?” said Adams. ‘‘Ilikethat. Why, 
saving our stay at the lake, our lives have been 
in our hands almost every hour of the day.” 

** But we have got the gold,” said Dawson. 

‘** Have we ?” said Adams. 

‘*There, hang it, man! I'm getting strong 
again now, and a little more ready to do any 
thing that comes in my way. It won't do to fall 
sick at the eleventh hour.” 

**No,” said Adams; ‘‘ but reaction will come 
after these tugs at your nerves. I’m all right 
again now.” 

He jumped up and shook himself.’ | 

** Now,” he said, ‘‘ what next ?” 

Dawson dragged him back into the shelter of 
the rocks, as a couple of Indians came loping by 
at a long, easy trot, silently, and looking. from 
side to side as they hurried after their compan- 
ions. 

A grim smile passed between the adventurers, 
who now lay watching for a couple of hours, aft- 
er which, glass in hand, Dawson climbed up and 
up to where he could get a view of the mouth of 
the valley, and also see a part of its length; but 
though he looked long and anxiously, sweeping 
every portion with his glass, not a trace of danger 
could be seen, and a hopeful feeling that they 
were at last free was allowed to rise. 

Returning to where the little tent had been set 
up, it was settled that they should wait a day or 
two where they were, so as to give the Indians 
time to get well on their way; but this necessi- 
tated journeys for water, which had to be most 
cautiously performed, the necessary liquid being 
obtained from the little stream to which the 
mules were driven as soon as darkness had set 
in, and without adventure. 

Then followed a day of calm rest, so as to re- 
cruit for the coming troubles, and the next day 
the reconnoitring for danger began once more, 
before bringing down mules and baggage to the 
old spot for loading up. 

They had not gone far from the ravine before 
traces of the Indians’ occupation grew plainer. 
They lay on the further side of the valley, which 
accounted for their not having been noticed by 
Dawson in his exploring trip with Larry; but 
here had been fires, there bones lay about that 
seemed to be those of bison, besides other tokens 
of camping down and a tolerably lengthy stay. 

Then they went to the mouth of the valley and 
searched the plain with the aid of the glass; but 
there was the broad track going right off south- 
west, nearly obliterated by the wind-blown dust ; 
that was all; so an expedition was made in the 
other direction, with similar results. ‘They were 
apparently alone in the valley. 

On examining the old spot where they had 
themselves halted so long, it was evident that the 
Indians had inspected it pretty closely ; part of 
the hut was torn down, but its ruins lay across 
the rocks that had been piled over the cache, and 
a few plants that had been stuck in the crevices 
between with a little soil, and started with a drop 
of water, had grown-and given an aspect of na- 
ture to the place, and also plainly showed that it 
had not been disturbed. 

Safe at last, they felt sure now, and, after a 
final glance round, they returned to the ravine, 
where the mules were patiently waiting; and, 
Larry going to the head, the little train moved 
slowly out, Dawson muttering softly as he walk- 
ed by the side of the mule which bore Mary, 

** Surely fate will favor us now.” 

A short rest, and then the rocks were attack- 
ed, heaved aside, and went rattling and rolling 
down the steep slope, each making a little ava- 
lanche of smaller stones. 

There were great drops of perspiration on each 
man’s forehead as he worked, for, in spite of the 
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feeling of certainty, doubt would creep in, and 
say to each in a sneering whisper, 

‘* Suppose the gold is gone!” 

There seemed to be a kind of magnetized at- 
traction and a sympathy of feeling as they paused 
from their labor, making excuse that they were 
thirsty; and in that supreme moment, with the 
treasure lying within their reach, they hesitated 
to remove the last coverings and lay it bare. 

Adams looked at Dawson and wiped his brow. 

Dawson imitated the action; while downright 
Larry looked from one to the other and ex- 
claimed, 

‘* Ah, bedad ! an’ suppose there’s been thaves!”’ 

Dawson made an effort over himself, uttered 
a short pettish laugh, and, stooping down, threw 
out the last stones, removed a little sand, and 
then thrust his hands down through the rest. 

Then he remained motionless, while in blank 
despair Adams and Larry both silently formed 
with their lips the word ‘* Gone!” 

** Safe as the bank!” shouted Dawson, hauling 
out a couple of bags ; and then, scraping out the 
rest of the sand from the rocky hole, he drew 
forth the little heavy bags,of glittering yellow 
metal, while the others transferred it safely to 
the sack-like wallets they had contrived for the 
backs of the mules. 

**Don’t it feel delicious?” said Larry, hug- 
ging the treasure to his heart, as he carried it 
down to the mule being laden. ‘‘Och! it’s an 
illigant - patterned waistcoat I'll be thratin’ me- 
self to, along wid a blue coat an’ brass buttons. 
Bedad !” he said, after a pause, “‘ brass! I'll have 
thim ov goold.” 

The loading went on, mule after mule having 
his share, the wallet-like bags hanging well bal- 
anced on either side, and a light pack being 
placed on them. It was tempting work, and no 
little prudence was required to keep back the 
desire which prompted them to load the faithful 
beasts with a heavier burden than they could 
easily bear. Larry, too, was for making every 
body fill his pockets with the glistening ore ; but 
Dawson's voice prevailed when he said they 
would want all their strength spared from the 
journey to carry their arms. 

There was a fair portion of gold to leave be- 
hind, and this was carefully covered in once 
more with sand and stones, brought down from 
above to save labor; then a few shovelfuls of 
earth, and some plants thrust in here and there, 
completed the task ; and, as the sun went down, 
they partook of a hearty meal; the signal was 
given, Dawson went ahead as scout, and the lit- 
tle train was put in motion, the mules picking 
their way through the rocks ‘‘like angels,” as 
Larry said, on their way into the rugged desert ; 
then traveling by compass, and continuing their 
journey, after a short halt or two, right through 
thenight, the:day being given up to rest. 

It‘ was a long and arduous journey over the 
alkali plains; and more than once they had to 
blame themselves for being led by the desire for 
wealth into risking the loss of all by loading the 
mules too heavily. Again and again in the 
weary tramp did they threaten to break down, 
and the case seemed hopeless, when they were 
saved by their nearness to water. One break- 
down was so thorough that they actually had to 
unload and leave the hard-won treasures buried 
in the loose dust and sand while they drove the 
unburdened mules on some miles to water and 
let them rest. And afterward, when they sought 
the bags again, the wind had obliterated the 
track, and Adams and his companion, who had 
come alone to reload the mules, sat down and 
stared blankly in each other's faces. 

**So near home, too!” said Dawson, with a 
groan, for he was still weak, and the journey had 
tried him heavily. 

**Tt must have been here that we placed them 
—close to that bush,” said Adams ; and then he 
stopped, for he saw the folly of his remark, ‘‘ that 
bush” of sage brush was repeated all over the 
plain for miles and miles with a vexatious exact- 
ness of resemblance, and on going a few yards 
further on he was just as convinced that the next 
he saw was the right one. 

They rested for a while, and then took anoth- 
er good look round in every direction, but with- 
out result, and the fact stared them in the face 
that all their journey, with its risks and labor, 
had been thrown away by such an absurd mis- 
hap as this. 

**T know what we'll do,” said Adams, ‘I 
think I see how we can manage.” 

Dawson looked at him despondingly. 

** We'll go back to the wateg without saying a 
word. You have turned weak and poorly with 
your journey, so I have brought you back, and 
come to fetch Larry to help me.” 

Dawson nodded listlessly, mounted one of the 
mules, and together they retraced their steps to 
where the tent was set up, by a spring of water 
among some rocks, just where a spur of the 
mountains came down into the plain. 

There was plenty of anxiety displayed at their 
return, but Adams’s explanation was accepted 
without a word, and Larry took charge of the 
mules, after an hour’s rest. 

** Now see,” said Larry to his master, ‘‘ how 
cliverly that little baste Pepe will go right away 
to where we left the loads! It’s a wondher, too, 
whin he can’t see his fut-marks.” 

The problem was solved, for, unguided by 
Larry, the little mule set off as leader, and 
trudged slowly across the dry, dusty plain, as if 
marking a bee-line to the spot where it had been 
relieved of its load, and just at sundown came to 
a halt by the side of a slight eminence, which 
Adams knew in «2 moment as the sand they had 
heaped over the bags. i 

He said nothing to Larry, who worked away 
at the loading in perfect ignorance of the strange 
problem he had helped to solve. ‘Two hours 
after, they were back by the water, where they 
halted for the vest of the night. , 
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